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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_~.——— 
R. DISRAELT introduced his Bill at last, as the fourth stage in 
the Ministerial progress, ‘‘ or rather,” as Mr. Gladstone said, 
“procedure,” on Monday night. He was tameand ‘“ lack-lustre " 
in manner. He began, as usual, with one of his verbal distinc- 
tions between ‘ popular privileges ” and ‘‘ democratic rights,” the 
former of which may be freely conferred, he says, in a country 
where there is no wish for equality of condition, whereas the 
latter starts from assuming equality of condition as the basis of its 
view. Asthis distinction fell a little dead even on the Conservatives, 
for whom it was specially intended, Mr. Disraeli soon plunged 
into his Bill. He proposed Household Suffrage, coupled with per- 
sonal payment of rates, as the “ principle” of his occupying borough 
franchise,—making a right (the franchise) conditional on the dis- 
charge of a duty (paying the poor-rate). The occupation franchise 
for counties is to be 15/. rating. He proposed also an educational 
franchise, qualified by one year’s residence in both counties and 
boroughs, comprehending University graduates, holders of senior 
middle-class certificates in Oxford and Cambridge local exami- 
nations, certificated schoolmasters, barristers, attorneys, and 
medical practitioners. There is also to be in both counties and 
boroughs a 50/. savings’ bank franchise, a 50/. Government-Stock 
franchise, and a 20s. direct-tax franchise (licences excluded), each 
qualified by a two years’ residence. Finally, the possessor of both 
an occupier’s qualification and a direct-taxation qualification in 
the same borough may give a double vote for each member. The 
distribution of seats is precisely the same as that of the measure of 
the 25th February, but the town named as representing ‘ the 
Black Country” is Wednesbury. Mr. Disraeli ended as he began, 
in tame generalities, delivered without verve. 











Mr. Disraeli had hardly finished, when Mr. Gladstone sprang up 
with the eagerness he always displays when battle is at last joined, 
aud in a vehemently aggressive speech denounced the plan which, 
detailed three days before to Lord Derby's supporters, had now at 
last reached them ‘* the mere mob of the House of Commons.” 
He rejected Mr. Disraeli’s calculation of the effect of the fancy 
fratthises, believed that his ‘‘Houschold Suffrage,” instead of 
enfranchising 237,000 men, would only enfranchise 140,000; 
showed that the number of compounders would vary in every 
parish according to the discretion of parochial officers, but should 
“regard it as a great advantage if the limit of franchise down- 
wards were to cease at the same point as the personal liability to 
rates.” He argued that in places like Thetford and Wilton Mr. Dis- 
taeli’s Bill woul give votes to agricultural labourers, and thus force 
on the “enfranchisement of peasants ;” declared his “ implacable 
hostility ” to the dual vote; exposed the absurdity of a qualifica- 
tion by payment of direct taxes, which would admit every man 
who wore powder; declared a lodger franchise essential; and ended 
With a doubt whether Household Suffrage without Mr. Disraeli’s 
guarantees might not be too wide a measure. Mr. Gladstone was 
loudly cheered during his speech, but when he sat down the im- 
Pression among his feebler supporters was that he had gone too 
far ahead of them,—that the engiue, though well on the rails, had 
left some of the trucks behind. 





After Mr. Gladstone’s speech the mélée became general ;—Sir 
George Bowyer, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Bernal Osborne among 
the (nominal) Liberals pleading for the second reading, and the 
first two reflecting angrily on Mr. Gladstone ;—Sir William 
Heathcote, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Sandford, and Lord Cranborne, 
among the Conservatives, expressing very unambiguous dissatis- 
faction with the Bill, though of course no one opposed the 
granting of leave to bring it in. Sir George Bowyer was 
very severe on Mr. Gladstone, calling his speech captious, 
bitter, and sarcastic, and was still more severe on the House, 
saying he wished the one member who was sincere on this 
question, if there was one, would stand out in front of the 
mace, that he might have a good look at him. He regarded 
the House of Commons as about as sincere as the mob he had seen 
the other day in Trafalgar Square, who, instead of listening to Mr. 
George Potter as he spouted from between the lions, were chiefly 
engaged in laughing at him and calling him a ‘damned fool.” 
The House of Commons laughed quite as much at Sir George 
Bowyer as the mob at Mr. Potter, though they did not indulge in 
the same graphic language about the good-natured baronet. Mr.. 
Sandford’s attack on Sir John Pakington was virulent in the 
extreme, almost personal in its animosity, a sort of parody of Mr. 
Horsman’s cut-and-thrust style of last session. ‘The most states- 
manlike by far of the short speeches was Lord Cranborne’s grave, 
moderate, well considered, and weighty statement of objections to 
the Government's “ guarantees” against democracy. Mr. Disraeli in 
reply was very different from Mr. Disraeli in his opening speech. It 
was a vigorous and incisive reply, full of sharp thrusts. Under 
the mask of impassive and almost imbecile vacancy which he draws 
over his face while he endures attacks from all sides, Mr. Disraeli’s 
intellect evidently works more brilliantly than in any purely 
constructive efforts. 


A meeting of the Liberal party, attended by 278 members, was 
held at Mr. Gladstone’s house on Thursday at two o'clock. Mr. 
Gladstone, as leader of the party and representative of the late 
Ministry, stated that in his judgment it would be wise to resist 
the second reading of the Reform Bill, but that as many of those 
who belonged to his side of the House objected, he was ready to 
permit the second reading. If on Monday Mr. Disraeli would 
consent to modify ‘‘the worst Reform Bill ever laid before the 
House of Commons” by surrendering the dual franchise and 
voting-papers, reducing the county qualification, and expressing a 
readiness to discuss the borough franchise in the sense of confining 
it to ratepayers, and forbidding composition for rates to all per- 
sons in houses rated at more than so much, then the Bill might pass 
into committee. If not, he thought the party should resist on 
the motion, ‘‘ That the Speaker do leave the chair.” Mr. Bright 
assented to this view with a cordiality which, considering his long 
support of household suffrage, was a little curious, and it was 
accepted almost unanimously. Everything, therefore, depends 
once more upon Mr. Disraeli’s speech of Monday, and the best 
founded rumour as to his intentions seems to be this. He will 
surrender the dual scheme and reduce the fancy franchises to one 
—the payment of income-tax, pass over voting-papers as a detail, 
but take his stand obstinately upon the optional right of every 
householder to come upon the Register if he pleases, hoping thereby 
to paralyze the Radicals in the North. 





The latest reports as to the health of the Princess of Wales are, 
we are happy to see, decidedly more favourable. The rheumatism 
is still severe, but the pain is gradually diminishing, and with it 
the danger from sleeplessness and nervous disturbance. 


There is something wrong in the sky. It can’t stop snowing, 
though the sun is again north of the Equator. ‘The Clifton people 
complain that it has been snowing five weeks, and that there are 
eight inches of snow on the ground there. It is not as badas that 
near London; but two days’ snow, one day’s slush, a dry day, 
and then.snow again, is the fate even of Londoners. It isn’t nice 





at all, and then the moral shock of such weather at the en’ of 
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March, after a hard winter, is painful. A Clifton man did 
‘¢ write to the Times” on Thursday, and as that was followed by 
a heavier fall than ever on Friday, the only course left is for Mr. 
Darby Griffith, ‘‘ with his usual acuteness,” as Mr. Disraeli says, 
to put a question to the Government in the House of Commons. 


This Tornado case seems to grow every day more serious. Spain, 
it will be remembered, has released forty-five of the fifty-one 
sailors imprisoned, but detained the Captain and six men to “ give 
evidence” for the captors. The seven have, it is reported, been 
brutally treated, and Lord Stanley, satisfied that their detention 
was illegal, on 12th March forwarded to the Spanish Govern- 
ment a peremptory demand for their release. To this it is stated 
Spain will refuse to accede, and the Times asks whether she is 
really prepared for the only possible alternative. The situation 
is in fact somewhat grave. No human being in England desires 
a war with Spain, but it is clearly impossible for this country to 
submit quietly to a violent wrong, more especially from a power 
governed as Spain now is. We trust the Spaniards will give 
way, at least so far as to propose arbitration ; but if not, we see 
nothing for it but the seizure of the Philippines as a material 
guarantee. A telegram of three lines to India will accomplish 
that. 

A very singular rumour of a new design entertained by the 
Emperor of the French has obtained currency this week. It is 
stated that Napoleon has addressed proposals, formal or informal, 
to Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland to enter into a federal 
union with France, upon terms, we may presume, resembling those 
suggested by Prussia to Bavaria, —France obtaining, of course, full 
military command of the resources of all three countries. The 
report comes from two apparently unconnected sources, but we 
find it impossible to give it a moment's credence. Federation with 
France is only another word for absorption in France, and Napo- 
leon is in no position to break with England and Germany at the 
same time. We cannot abandon Belgium, and if Count von 
Bismarck allows France to hold an acre upon the Zuyder Zee he 
has lost his senses. We might as well give Napoleon Milford 
Haven, 





The last French soldier quitted Mexico on March 16. Mr. 
Johnson has not ordered a Te Deum for this great victory of the 
Union. 

Extraordinary intelligence has this week been received from 
Italy. The Pope, who is a man with a conscience, has at length 
been moved by the utter misery to which brigandage has reduced 
the districts on his southern frontier. Finding his Zouaves 
wholly unable to cope with the evil, and his people exposed to 
rapine and murder, his Holiness has called in the troops of Italy. 
They are now in actual possession of the territory, to the utter 
consternation of the Clerical party, who saw in anarchy culminat- 
ing in a revolt their best hope. 


Events seem to be forcing on the reorganization of London. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works only obtained an extension of 
the coal and wine duties on condition of carrying an improvement 
rate. It has proposed one of 4d. in the pound, which London 
generally does not like, and which the City has instructed its 
Members to reject. Yet if the rate is refused improvement stops, 
and the Board of Works becomes powerless. ‘The City, which 
has hitherto been the main obstacle to improvement, begins there- 
fore to relent, and seems inclined to a compromise under which a 
Federal body, governing all London for certain purposes, should 
govern the City for all purposes. ‘This is the natural scheme, and 
it will, we trust, one day be worked out. The City will then be 
in its natural position as the representative municipality of the 
Empire, with the same power of taxation as other municipalities, 
and estates sufficient for the maintenance of its special dignity. 
The main difficulty, we suspect, will not be in framing a Federal 
Council, but in appointing a Federal Executive. An annual Lord 
Mayor will never do. 


There was a curious scene in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night. Mr. Peter Taylor was to call the attention of the House 
to the recent promotion of Mr. Churchward (who had been found 
guilty of corrupt practices by a vote of the House of Commons in 
1859) to the Commission of the Peace in Dover, and to move an 
address to the Crown for his removal. By way of diverting this 
impending blow against the Government, Mr. Bagge (Conser- 
vative), the Member for West Norfolk, asked Mr. Disraeli 
early in the evening whether Mr. William Henry Leatham, 
found guilty of bribery in 1859, Mr. Philip Vanderbyl, de- 
clared by the Election Commission of Great Yarmouth to have 


entered into a corrupt agreement, Mr. E. W. Watkin, whey 
included in the schedule of bribers in the same election, and te 
Alfred Seymour, who is said, in the report of the Totnes Elect 1 
Commission, to have been guilty of corrupt practices at Ty 
(all four Liberals), are members of the House of Commons. and 
whether, if justices of the peace, it was the intention of the 
Government to remove them from the Commission? Mr, Digna: 
replied very jocosely on the great difliculty of identifying persong 
and the frequent and startling instances of mistaken identit and 
recommended a select committee to inquire. When Mr, Pet 
Taylor's motion came on, Mr. Bentinck moved as an Amendment 
to enlarge it, so as to ask the Crown ‘ to remove from the Bench 
all persons found, either by Committee of the House or Ry 
Commission, guilty of corrupt practices in elections,” 
amendment the Liberals at first resisted, on the ground that the 
vote of the House against Mr. Churchward was a more Solema 
condemnation than a committee's or commission's judgment. 
but when the amendment was carried by a majority of 20 (161 to 
141), in a scene of great confusion, Mr. Disraeli tried to resist the 
carrying of the motion as now enlarged; but on this, Mr, Gla. 
stone, who commented very warmly on Mr. Disraeli’s levity of 
tone, insisted; and the enlarged motion was carried Without g 
division, Mr. Disraeli being “ hoist with his own petard.” Thy 
House of Commons, however, is scarcely sincere in punishing ity 
own members for an offence against itself, by dismissing the 
offenders from the commission of the peace. If it is serious jy 
condemning their offence, it should exclude them from the House 
of Commons. 


The Servian despatches presented to Parliament on Wednesday 
will, we think, add considerably to Lord Stanley’s reputation, 
The Servian demand, it will be remembered, was that the Turks 
should evacuate all their fortresses in the Principality, that of 
Belgrade included. The Porte demurred to the last demand, 
chiefly from a feeling of honour, and an explosion seemed imni- 
nent, when Lord Stanley suggested that the Sultan, without 
surrendering anything, might withdraw the Mussulman garrison 
of Belgrade, and entrust the fortress to the Servian Prince him. 
self, who is his subject. ‘The Ottoman flag would still fly, and the 
garrison would still be composed of subjects of the Porte. This 
really adroit compromise, which enables the Sultan to cede a 
fortress in the most dignified manner, was accepted, and the 
Servian question is once more postponed. 


The Prussian Government has published a treaty with Bavaria, 
signed in August last, by which each power guarantees the other's 
dominions. ‘The Bavarian Army, moreover, is to be organized on 
the Prussian system, and in time of war, offensive or defensive, 
the King of Prussia will be ex officio Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bavarian contingents. Baden and Hesse intend to sign similar 
treaties, and all three powers will, it is said, enter into Federal 
alliance with North Germany the moment the Constitution has 
been voted. Wurtemburg alone holds out, and will require, itis 
believed, a little gentle coercion, either in the shape of an inter- 
vention or of a decree of non-intercourse, which would suspend al 
trade and almost all external communication. The King of 
Wurtemburg relies, it is believed, upon his relationship with the 
Czar, which, however, cannot avail him, now that the South has 
so far yielded. By midsummer all Germany outside Austria will, 
it is believed, have been firmly welded together, and the Hohen- 
zollern will without opposition mount the Imperial throne. 


Lord Redesdale’s Bill for the protection of Railway Companies 
from their creditors was smashed on Tuesday by Lord Cairm. 
In a speech of exquisite lucidity he showed that the Bill granted 
the Companies a “ complete immunity from execution for debt,” 
and granted it as a retrospective measure. ‘The sense of the 
Upper House was so entirely with Lord Cairns that the Bill wa 
withdrawn, and no similar one is likely to be brought forward 
As, however, Railway property is steadily declining and creditors 
are becoming more clamorous, there seems at last a chance that 
the alternative proposition may have a hearing. Let two-thirds 
of the creditors of an insolvent railway be at liberty to put it up 
to auction, they accepting the money so obtained as dividend im 
lieu of all further demands. The Railways would then gradually 
pass into the hands of a solvent proprietary, able to try the much 
required experiment of a large reduction in rates. 


* As it seems likely that the Liberals have almost made up their 
minds to make the Small ‘Tenements’ Act universal below hous 
rated at 5/., and then to make the borough suffrage and “ personal 





ayment of rates” conterminous, there is a special interest 12 4 
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ed for by Major Jervis, which shows in parallel 
retura “s numbers of present electors for each borough, and the 
which would be enfranchised by a 7/. rental suffrage (Mr. 

's of last year), by a 6/. ratal suffrage,—Mr. Disraeli’s 


«tan mioutes’” Bill,—and by a 5/. ratalsuffrage. The totals for 
England are as follows :— 


Present ten-pound occupiers now on the Register ... 439,981 
71 rental OCCUPICTS s++seeseererseereesseeeesnererens eeneees ‘ oon 

ceeccees seeceeececseescesceseesseesescesss SOO UEL 
— —" siainteaioabiia seialinitdauaeiiaals 914,404 


the totals are not very instructive, as there is the greatest 
ible variety between different boroughs. ‘Thus in the follow- 


ing it stands thus .— 


101. Voters 72. Rental 

on Register. Occupiers. Cl. Ratel. 52. Ratal. 
Leeds ..++s0++6 7,217 — ceovee 13,289 ..... - 13,363 ...... 18,033 
Lichfield...... 397 s+  -<o ee 680 
Newark veee 540 seevee a a a » 1,129 
Bradford...... 5,189 .sevee 9,253 — ..000 BBD  .ccces 13,045 
Blackburn... 1,894 ...... 2,931 ..... :. ae seen - 4,832 
Rensestet xe 1,255 oeoree ISB cavern 1,949.28 2,048 


In the last case Mr. Gladstone’s 7/. rental gives the largest con- 
stituency of the three ; usually, however, the 5/. ratal gives the 
largest, and fortunately not generally as much proportional increase 
in the small boroughs as in the manufacturing towns. 


The Legislature of British Columbia has passed a unanimous vote 
in favour of joining the Canadian Confederation. ‘There can be 
no objection except the difficulty of access, which is for them, 
not us, to consider, and may probably soon be removed by a rail- 
way across the continent. 


The fortieth Congress assembled on the 4th March, directly 
after the thirty-ninth Congress had expired, and immediately 
elected Mr. Wade, a strong Republican and an able man, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Mr. Colfax Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. It appears to be pursuing precisely the same 
policy as its predecessor. It has passed a supplement to the Act 
for the military government of the South, instructing the 
commanders of military districts in the South to complete 
the registration of voters for an impartially elected Conven- 
tion in each State by September next. The majority of the 
voters thus registered are to decide whether a Convention 
should or should not be held in pursuance of the Act in ques- 
tion, in order to form a State Constitution, to be submitted 
to Congress. This supplement to the Military Act will pro- 
bably be vetoed by Mr. Johnson, like the Act itself, and imme- 
diately carried over his veto. Virginia intends to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Military Government Act in the Supreme 
Court. Should a majority of the judges declare it unconstitu- 
tional, the real crisis of the North,—a struggle with the Supreme 
Court,—a constitutional god whose worship has even survived 
the Civil War, and who cannot be constitutionally overruled,— 
will come. 


The Bill for totally abolishing compulsory Church-Rates was 
carried through its second reading on Wednesday, by one of 
those great majorities which have not been obtained for the last 
eight years,—76. Both Mr. Gladstone and his son, who is 
said to be the higher Churchman of the two, voted for the Bill. 
Mr. Newdegate made a pious but futile effort to charge the 
Church-Rate absolutely on the land, but his supporters were, as 
may be supposed, few. ‘The second reading of his Church-Rate 
Commutation Bill was rejected by a majority of 132,—177 against 
45. Mr. Newdegate’s enterprises are as gallant, as hopeless, and 
as dismally persevering as his Spanish prototype’s, the cavalier of 
the long countenance. 


The other day in a Western county an excellent clergyman had 
all his farmers to dinner, wishing to ascertain their views on the edu- 
cation of agricultural labourers. Many of the farmers were much 
above the average British farmer, men of some feeling, and even 
education. The clergyman asked them, * Well, now, ought the 
children of your labourers to go to school ; and if so, what do you 
think they ought to learn?” ‘The farmers all thought the children 
ought to go to school; they ‘saw no harm in that.’ “ Should 
they learn reading?” ‘* Yes, reading, but not more than is 
necessary to read their Bibles ”—thus much in compliment to the 
clergyman, “ not more,” in order that the school might be cheap, 
and not bear heavily on their pockets. ‘* Well,—and writing ?” 
“Well, yes, just enough writing to sign their names,”—(not 
enough to open any other ficld of labour to them). ‘ Well, 
—and arithmetic?’ Emphatically “No” from all the farmers ; 








‘“*No use at all in arithmetic.” Arithmetic might throw an 
unpleasant light on the rate of wages, and besides, it is a 
wonderful sharpener of childish faculties. 


A scandal was exposed on Thursday in Parliament. Sir J. 
Pakington has, it appears, promoted Lieutenant Yorke, son of 
the Earl of Hardwicke, to be Commander over the heads of about 
350 senior officers, some of whom, at all events, must be more 
competent. Mr. Hanbury Tracy wished therefore to know why. 
Sir John Pakington in reply, admitted the charge, confessed he 
had promoted Lieutenant Yorke simply because he was his father’s 
son, but pleaded and proved that Whig First Lords had been 
just as bad, the Duke of Somerset having in the same way pro- 
moted sons of Sir James Graham, Sir Charles Wood, and the Earl 
of Munster. Sir J. Pakington evidently thinks that two blacks 
do make a white, proverbs notwithstanding, but Mr. Glad- 
stone was not disposed to see the Navy turned into an aristocra- 
tic preserve, and intimated that he should support a future motion 
for papers on the subject. Seniority, pure and simple, would de- 
stroy any Navy in the world, but the First Lord ought not to be 
allowed to depart from it without printing his reasons for the 
departure underneath the notice of promotion in the Gazette. 


Some details of the tremendous earthquake in Mitylene have 
been received in London. It occurred at 6 p.m. on the 6th inst., 
when a double shock was felt, which flung down in a moment 
whole blocks of solid stone houses. ‘The castle, the cathedral, the 
governor's house, the prison, the mosque, and all the Consular 
residences were reduced to heaps of ruins. Half the town was 
destroyed, some 800 people were buried, and in the lower part of 
the town the earth opened and swallowed a broad belt of building, 
while the sea rushed into the slope inland. Very few villages in 
the island have escaped, and the inhabitants are starving. 


‘The extraordinary case of ‘‘ Peaty versus Peaty ” has ended in a 
somewhat unusual way. ‘The relatives of a Mrs. Peaty, wife of 
a clerk in the Bank, applied to the Divorce Court to annul her 
marriage, on the ground that when it was contracted she was 
insane. Both Mr. Peaty and Mrs. Peaty resisted the application, 
and it was proved in evidence that at the time of the marriage 
Mrs. Peaty was insane, that Mr. Peaty did not know this, that he 
had no motive other than affection for marrying the lady, and that 
he had treated her with uniform kindness and care. It is clearly 
most unjust to dissolve such a marriage, but still by law no 
lunatic can make a contract, and marriage is a contract. The 
marriage, therefore, must, if a decree is pronounced, be dissolved ; 
but Sir James Wilde, determined that justice shall be done, sus- 
pends his decree until Mr. Peaty can bring forward evidence of 
the present state of his wife’s mind, which, again, he is not appa- 
rently bound to do any sooner than he likes. Mr. Peaty, there- 
fore, may retain his wife uwatil the law, which is clearly unjust, can 
be modified. People caunot be permitted to marry lunatics from 
interested motives, but the judge ought to be allowed a discretion. 


In the Stock Exchange, one of the leading features of the week 
is an advance in the value of Indian Five per Cent. Stock to 110, 
while the Bonds have sold at as high a figure as 45 per cent, prem. 
Consols for account have reached 91} 3, closing last night at 
91 to 914 for delivery, and 914 } for time. Foreign funds and 
Railway Shares have been flat. Great Western Stock closed last 
night at 40 to 403. The supply of bullion held by the Bank of 
England is 19,461,446/.; by the Bank of France, 30,445,084/, 
raising the total in the two establishments to 49,906,530/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, March 15. Feiday, March 22. 


Mexican ° . 73 ee 17} 
Spanish Passive a “* e +. .* 22 * 22 
Do. Certificates .. os oe oe *e la} _ lt 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853... Be oe 5th 
” , 13:2 .. ee 5h +e 55 
United States 5.40's .. _ 6 oe re S| ee 7i 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 15, Friday, March 22. 


Great Eastern .. .e 27§ * 275 
Great Northern ° lls e 116 
Great Wes'eru.. ee oe ee oe oe 40 oe 4g 
Laneashive and Yorksiive .. ° lt 125 
Loudon and Brighton -_ - oe ~~ v4 76 
London aud North-Western es oe ee 116} 115} 
Louden and South-Western oe ee oe 79} oo re 
Lo.don, Chatham, and Dover ae oo oe li ce 16] 
Me ropoliiau .. ee ee +. oe oe 120 . 120 
AE ee: ce ae eo ini] 
North-Baster:, Berwick ° oe oe lol} lel 
Do York... oe oe ee os woh %4} 
South-iastern os o. < . os La | oa Gug 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE CABINET TO STAY IN? 


HESE men ought to be put out. If the “Moderates,” as 
they call themselves, insist that Mr. Disraeli’s Bill shall 
be considered in Committee, Mr. Gladstone may be right in 
surrendering his own convictions to a party necessity, but the 
Moderates are for once doing an immoral and a pusillanimous 
thing, which will discredit Parliamentary Government. To 
govern an Empire through a public meeting is a difficult 
matter at best, but if the public meeting condescends to grant 
the initiative to men whom the great majority both dislike 
and despise, it will sooner or later be an impossibility. There 
are not a hundred men in the House of Commons at this 
moment who have an honest general confidence in the Cabinet, 
yet its members are allowed to propose a great change in the 
Constitution, to spoil a great reform in the Army, to suppress 
an insurrection in Ireland, to organize a new policy for the 
East, to govern India, to control all financial arrangements, and 
to fill every political, ecclesiastical, legal, and other vacancy. 
The country, both parties alike, is bubbling with scorn for the 
Administration, in which the representatives of the country 
fully share, yet to which they decline to give any adequate 
expression. There is hardly a grange or manor-house or hall 
in England whose owner is not cursing openly or secretly 
the fatuity of the leaders whom eight months ago he 
welcomed with such cordial sympathy, not a _ great 
city where the capacity of the Cabinet is not openly, 
in most cases bitterly, derided. Yet they are to stay on 
for the time, in the hope that out of their very imbecility, 
because of their very want of principle, through their mere 
carelessness of political honour, better men than themselves 
may possibly secure something for the nation. The oyster is 
to rot, that we may at last get some small discoloured pearl. 
Men who announce openly that they have no convictions on 
Reform, who ask the House of Commons to lend them prin- 
ciples, as if principles were carpenters’ tools and Government 
mere joinery; who slip, in ten minutes of troubled chat, from 
revolution to reaction, and in two days of party panic from 
reaction back to revolution ; who propose Bills against bribery 
and seat bribers on the Bench ; who pledge themselves to carry 
cargo safely, and stack it on deck to throw over at the first 
breeze, are permitted by men who see all this, and more, and 
who despise it almost as they despise hypocrisy, cowardice, or 
backbiting, to continue to govern Englishmen in a grand crisis 
of their history. This is not statesmanship, but cynicism ; that 
worst cynicism which springs not of despair, but of indolence ; 
which does not carve on rotten wood for want of better, but 
selects touchwood because it cuts with less trouble than sound 
box. Statesmen must use bad instruments sometimes, but it 
is new to find them giving such instruments the initiative, 
despising the means, yet taking no heed of the morality of the 
aim. 

It is useless, however, to talk of morality. Representatives 
who can bear to hear Mr. Disraeli affirm that he proposed a 
bad Constitution for his country at ten minutes’ notice, know- 
ing it to be bad, despising his “ own”’ plan till his genius died 
away in chagrin, and his eloquence failed him for mental 
huniliation ; then to see him throw it over, and then to watch 
him produce the scheme he approves with visible readiness 
to take out that which causes his approval without a spasm of 
indignation, are beyond hearing appeals to the first laws 
of political uprightness and honour. But surely even they 
must perceive that in permitting incompetent persons to 
govern Great Britain they are failing in their clear duty, and 
if these men are not incompetent, what does incompetence 
mean? The first quality needful in constitutional statesmen, 
after honour, and manliness, and decision, and such like 
trivialities, is that they shall discern and execute the national 
will. The second is, that they shall discern and execute 
the will of the party whose principles they profess, or desire, 
or are at least expected, to represent. Which of these 
qualities have the Ministry displayed? They first declared 
that they had no notion what the nation wanted, and asked 
the House of Commons to tell them what it was, just like petty 
shopkeepers who, having nothing in stock, “ can yet you any- 
thing youlike, ma’am.” Then when that would not do, when 
the customers insisted that bakers should sell bread and not 
ask lessons in oven-building, they produced a Bill which was 
sneered out of the House before it had been discussed. Their 
three strongest colleagues quitted them in disgust, and then 


proviso is said to be gone, and which cannot be eanbith aia 
by the radical alteration of all the remainder, Talk 

ability! The pettiest attorney in London would be akan 
to make such an utter mess of his suggestions for com ro + 
ing a dangerous or difficult suit as Mr. Disraeli has ae 
Reform. He not only has not offered anything the op “ 
attorney could accept, but has actually compelled }j 

against his own will to press for harder terms than ks 
client would have readily accepted. The nation is disgusted 
till it hardly knows whether swearing or sneering will 
best express its contempt, and as for the party, it is simph 
ruined. Just realize the position in which this master x 
strategy, and finesse, and party adroitness has contrived to 
place the gentlemen behind him! Either they m « sompj, 
suicide by splitting in two, one-half voting with Mr. Gla. 
stone in support of his compromise, or they, Tories, Conser. 
vatives, Constitutionalists, men whose instinct is to resist 
change, and whose raison d’étre is the danger of politicg 
rashness, must appeal to the farmers, and clergymen, and 
well-to-do of Great Britain to sustain them because they 
advise a rasher change than their revolutionary opponents, 
Mr. Newdegate must plead to Warwickshire that he ought to 
be trusted because he has gone beyond Bright. Sir Robert 
Peel, whose “baseness” was Mr. Disraeli’s stalking-horse tg 
power, shattered his party almost as completely, but when he 
had done it hunger had been banished out of the land. What 
is this mighty aim which in Mr. Disraeli’s judgment wil 
extenuate or justify any means? Simply the preservation 
in politics of that very Conservative party which in ord 
to preserve it he is shattering into bits. son is to 
cut up, in order that when he comes out of the magic 
cauldron he may be exactly what he was before. Mr. Gladstone 
is said last year to have broken the Liberal party by his Bill 
Grant it, though that is a strange execution which leaves the 
victim master alike of executioner and gallows ; but at least 
Mr. Gladstone did not humiliate his followers. No man is 
ashamed because of his conduct to be a Liberal as the Carlton 
is ashamed to be Tory. If to break a historic party into 
fragments, and leave to each the alternatives of deserting 
either their officers or their colours, is proof of partizan 
adroitness, then this Ministry has been indeed adroit; but if 
not, what word will describe the depth of their party imbe- 
cility? Yet these men, who have disgusted the nation and 
destroyed their followers by their palpable incompetence, are 
to be retained in power, because, if not, the Liberals will have 
to work hard to keep their pledges to the nation. A Govem- 
ment which cannot govern, leaders who cannot lead, counsellors 
who only ask advice, officers who seek the word of command 
in their enemy’s ranks, are to be sustained by an assembly 
which will not let them govern, which rejects their leadership, 
which refuses them counsel, and which despises their sub- 
servience, because that course is on the whole a little the les 
troublesome. It is too bad. 

It is not the worse, though assuredly it is not the better, 
because the Ministry have failed on other points than the 
Reform Bill. The recementing of Englishmen into a 
united nation is the great work to be done, and success in that 
would atone for any blunder. What matters General Peel's 
incompetence to organize a Reserve, if we obtain a House 
which could call the nation into the field? What maiters 
that the extra million or so wasted on armaments will yield 


;no result, if the nation, recovered from its torpor, steps 


once more into the arena a confident athlete? What matters 
even the deficit which is the triumphant consequence of all 
this incapacity, if the nation is once more satisfied that it is 
master of its own treasury ¢ But to postpone everything to 
the one task, and then to fail in that; to offer a few more 
recruits instead of an Army, four more iron-clads instead of 
a Navy; to sacrifice a surplus for twopence a day and a col 
tract, and then not to reunite the nation, but only make 











reunion more hopeless, is not this the ne plus ultra of 
administrative feebleness? And feebleness, we warn the 
Moderates, is the one defect in rulers which a nation never 
pardons. Mr. Gladstone warns them incessantly that the 
“character” of the House of Commons is involved in this 
question, and his warning is only too gentle. It is the power 
of the House as well as its character which is at stake. It 
ever the House is detested in this country, as Mr. Disraeli 
prophesied in ‘ Coningsby” that it one day would be detested, 
it will not be as tyrant, but as Roi Fainéant, the do-nothing 
incompetent ruler. Yet how is the House of Commons to be 
anything but incompetent, when its leaders openly avow that 


with weaker ones they offered a measure of which one great | they are incapable of contriving a Reform which shall not be 
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quate or contrary to their principles ; when they 
ans in a week, all contradictory and none effective ; 

hen they propose to “maintain the old Constitution ” by 
‘fi ‘ng one useless innovation to correct one dangerous one, 
: gl withdraw the inutility in order that danger may 
meek safety, knock away weak banisters to help guests 
see jy down stairs. Such leaders would spoil any army, 
ener disciplined, and the House of Commons is, of all 
armies, most dependent on its leaders. The situation besides 
being grotesque is unsafe, and if the Mederates are not wise 
in time they may yet be responsible for injury to something 
indefinitely more valuable than either their seats or their 


ideas. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE REFORM BILL. 


HE Conservative Reform Bill is before us at last, though 
T it is pretty well understood that, in conformity with the 
humiliating Ministerial precedents of this session, its one 
unique provision is to be withdrawn. The merits of the 
measure, as asserted by Mr. Disraeli, are that it bases the 
porough franchise on a principle, though it leaves the county 
franchise (about which Conservatives are wont to be still more 
anxious) based only on a figure; next, that it guarantees a 
legitimate influence to the aristocracy and middle class, while 
conferring a large measure of “ popular privilege” as distin- 

ished from ‘democratic right” on the working class; lastly, 
that it redistributes representative power locally with as much 

uity as is possible without a complete revision of the 
electoral map of England. These are great merits, if they 
are true characteristics of the Bill. We believe, however, 
that they are very far indeed from characteristics of the 
Government Bill; that the supposed “principle” is a mere 
matter of accident ; that the popular “ privilege ” given to the 
working class is given, on the whole, to that part of it which 
least deserves any privilege ; that the “ guarantees” taken for 
preserving power to the middle and richer classes are either 
chimerical, or mischievous, or both ; finally, that the redistribu- 
tion of local power is conceived on ascale far too small for the 
real exigencies of the case, and might go much further without 
any complete “revision of the electoral map of England.” It is 
a Conservative Bill only so far as it is irritating to Liberals, 
and Liberal only so far as it is alarming to Conservatives. 
Let us examine its so-called merits in detail. 

When Mr. Disraeli says that it bases the Borough franchise 
on a principle, he explains himself as meaning that it makes 
the according of a right dependent on the discharge of a 
duty. The borough franchise is to be given to every house- 
holder who pays his own rates, and every householder who 
does not (at present) pay his own rates, may claim to pay 
them, and after paying them up to the last date to which they 
are due, get put on the Register. Now, if the distinction 
here made were between householders who, though liable for 
rates, are unwilling or unable to pay them, who from idleness 
or thriftlessness get into arrears and are not practically con- 
tributing their share to the social organization of their town, 
and householders who always discharge punctually and faith- 
fully their pecuniary obligations to the organization of the 
borough in which they live, Mr. Disraeli’s principle 
would be a principle indeed, and a very just and sound one. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not only not the case, but so far 
from it, that Mr. Disraeli’s distinction is in fact much more a 
distinction between householders who, for the convenience and 
under the legal coercion of their own vestries, pay their rates 
already in the form of rent through the agency of the land- 
lord, and householders who live in parishes where no such 
regulation is made, than between the thriftless or idle on 
the one hand, and the frugal and industrious on the other. 
For example, every householder in Wells who pays his rates 
at all, pays them personally, as no local or Parliamentary Act 
is there in force for collecting any of the rates by the agency 
of the landlords. On the other hand, in Leeds, of the 35,000 
householders who live in houses under 10/. rental, much more 
than half are held under the Small Tenements’ Act, and the 
rates therefore paid indirectly through the landlords. In 
many places like Blackburn, where the Act is in force through- 
out the borough, a// the householders under 6/. pay their rates 
through the owner. Mr. Disraeli, therefore, in making personal 
payment of rates a condition of the franchise, bases his franchise 
not on the discharge of a duty, but on a municipal accident, and 
even worse still, on a municipal accident which tells in favour 
of the Jeast thrifty, and against the most thrifty boroughs. 
The collection of rates for houses of small value through the 
Owner is a great eeonomy of time and expense, so great an 








economy that the landlord is required to pay only three- 
fourths of the rates which individual householders would have 
to pay were the rates taken from the occupiers. It does 
not follow, of course, that the tenant, who usually pays weekly 
rent, and who is certainly charged heavy interest by his land- 
lord for the advance of the rates, pays a penny less than he 
would do if he paid the rates himself. But, asa matter of fact. 
rating through the owners is adopted as a measure of thrift 
and economy, and the most wide-awake boroughs in England 
will be found to have adopted it most effectually. Well, then, 
Mr. Disraeli makes his borough franchise a sort of differential 
duty in favour of the least thrifty municipalities, and against 
the most thrifty. The householders themselves are not respon- 
sible, the parish deciding through its vestry,—so that, as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, the householders become eligible or 
ineligible for Mr. Disraeli’s political register by no act of their 
own, but simply by the act of the property-owners who elect 
the vestries. Mr. Disraeli may reply that, though this is so now, 
any householder may claim to pay his own rates, and so obtain 
a vote. But, then, first, the formalities of procedure, the 
needful notices, the foresight and exceptional worry, neces- 
sary for householders who at present pay their rates under 
municipal regulations in the form of rent, will not be a trifle, 
—indeed, a most serious discouragement to poor and often 
overworked men not expert in official procedures. And, 
moreover, the proceeding will involve the payment of a fine. 
Even if the householder, after claiming to pay his own rates, 
ean persuade his landlord to accept a rent diminished by his 
individual share of the rate,—which would not uniformly be 
the case, for the landlord might often seize the opportunity to 
assert that he must raise the rent for the future, or reply 
that it was not worth his while to alter his plans for indivi- 
dual cases, — even then he would have, by the express 
and, Mr. Disraeli says, the just provision of the Govern- 
ment Bill, to pay the extra one-fourth which the land- 
lord does not pay, and, even then, might be told that 
he could not be put on the Register without paying up 
arrears for which his landlord alone was liable. In 
point of fact, there can be no doubt that the extra pay- 
ment, extra formalities, and general difficulty attending 
the mode of procedure would prevent the greater num- 
ber of compound householders from qualifying, and thus a 
very effective limitation of the franchise would be made 
to depend, not on any failure to discharge individual duties, 
but—to put the best possible face on it—the unwillingness 
to incur a very irregular and special cost of time, trouble. 
and money. Mr. Disraeli proposes to confer a right, not 
equally on all those who discharge certain municipal duties, 
but on all who are willing to overcome the irregular and 
unequal local obstructions which municipal regulations may 
place in their way. It is as if the Government should offer a 
prize to every one who satisfies his own parish vestry of his 
mental capacities, on condition that each vestry determines for 
itself what he shall be required to show proof of. In one 
parish it may be to tell his own age, and distinguish his right 
hand from his left, in another to write an English essay ; 
and then, each receives from the Government precisely the 
same acknowledgment and the same reward. If this be 
basing the franchise on a duty, it is the duty of getting over 
the difficulties placed in your way by your parish vestry, 
which may be an a@ priori, but is scarcely an evenly distri- 
buted obligation. 

So much for the “principle” of the new Borough fran- 
chise. It is still worse when we come to Mr. Disraeli’s claim 
that while the Bill freely extends a popular privilege to the 
working class, it guarantees the political influence of the 
classes already represented in Parliament. As far as we can 
see, almost wherever it is effective in the one direction, it is just 
where it ought to have been effective in the other. Where 
the “guarantees ’’ may perhaps work to secure the middle 
class in their present supremacy, it is where the working class is 
most intelligent, and might most beneficially command the con- 
stituency. Where the “ popular privilege” is most effectually 
conferred, it is where the people on whom it is conferred 
will be most likely to abuse it. Thus, in Leeds, in Bradford, 
in Halifax, in Salford, in Bolton, in Blackburn, in Ashton- 
under-Lyne, in Macclesfield, in Dudley, in Preston, and a 
great number of boroughs of the same class, the number of 
compound householders is a very great proportion of all those 
under a 10/. rental. Sheffield and Stockport are, perhaps, the 
only great manufacturing towns in which no local or Parlia- 
mentary Act creates compound householders. On the other 
hand, in a large number of the small boroughs like Thetford, 
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Wells, Hertford, Gloucester, &c., the resident householders are 
either all, or in great proportion, not under any compounding 
Act, and here, therefore, the “ popular privilege’ would 
really be largely conferred where it is least valued and least 
likely to be wisely used. The “guarantees” secure a real and 
substantial check on the representation of acute, intelligent 
artizans. The concessions freely extend “popular privileges”’ to 
the class whose popular privileges have been abused, are abused, 
and ought to be restricted. The operation of the dual vote, 
—in itself, of course, quite incalculable,—would necessarily 
have exaggerated this evil. It would operate, of course, far 
more powerfully in wealthy and flourishing boroughs to 
multiply the votes of the middle class, than in poor and 
dwindling boroughs. In Leeds, in Bradford, in Birmingham, 
and the rest, places full of direct tax-payers, its influence 
would haye been very large. In Thetford, Wells, Abingdon, 
Harwich, &c., its influence would have been comparatively 
very small. Mr. Sandford said the other day that in Maldon, 
one of the most equivocal of the small boroughs, 60 dual 
votes would have been conferred by the Bill, while 500 
new householders would have been added to the Register at 
the lower end of the scale. The guarantees proposed by 
the Government all take effect against the best artizans, 
who might fairly expect a liberal extension of their “ popular 
privileges,” while the “ popular privileges” are given freely 
enough to the ignorant labourers of decaying towns. 

In boroughs, then, the Bill of the Government leaves 
undone what it was most essential to do, and does what it 
was most important not to do, while its ‘ guarantees,’ instead 
of trimming the balance, exasperate the mischief. The net 
result would be, that while the working class would have less 
representation than before wherever it was fitted to elect good 
representatives, it would have nominally a great deal more 
deposited in bad hands, and probably by them betrayed to the 
highest bidder. And the evil thus effected, the vote given 
to direct taxpayers of 20s. and the holders of 50/. worth 
of stock would excessively exaggerate. As Mr. Gladstone well 
said, these votes would become gigantic agencies of fraud in 
the hands of clever election agents. A “ three-legged jade ” 
that would qualify 360 voters, or a little depreciated stock 
parcelled out into faggot income-tax votes, are the machinery 
which the former qualification suggests. Except perhaps the 
educational franchise, all the fancy franchises, as at present 
proposed, as well as the household franchise in the smaller 
boroughs, would become powerful instruments in the hands 
of unscrupulous wealth to exaggerate and extend its already 
enormous influence ;—so little is it true that the Bill care- 
fully guards against the political preponderance of any one 
class in the community. And if it is a gross failure in 
this respect, the local redistribution of power which it pro- 
poses does nothing to retrieve its case. It is miserably in- 
adequate, and does not extinguish a single rotten borough 
except the four condemned by the Commissions. It takes only 
twenty-three seats away from twenty-three boroughs, each of 
less population than seven thousand, and leaves still two each 
to such tiny nomination places as Buckingham, Wycombe, 
Stamford, &c., while only giving one apiece to vast towns 
like Darlington, Middlesborough, Dewsbury, Staleybridge, and 
the rest. This was not necessary, even for a Ministry that had 
made up its mind not ‘to revise the electoral map of England,’ 
but only to remedy obvious injustices. What there is of the 
redistribution scheme is no doubt in general good ; but there 
is so very little of it, and the plan on which it is conceived is 
carried out so feebly, that it may well be regarded as holding 
out the minimum of advantage which could be offered-in this 
direction by any Ministry, however Conservative. 

The Bill seems to us, on the whole, so bad that it can only 
be doctored in Committee by a complete transformation. By 
limiting the reduction of the franchise in boroughs where there 
is no local or Parliamentary Compound Act in force, by extend- 
ing it where there is, by expunging at least two, if not three, 
of the fancy franchises, by cutting away the irritating and 
inefficient dual vote, by extending the redistribution scheme 
so far as to take one seat from each double-membered borough 
with a population under 10,000 or 12,000,—it might indeed be 
rendered tolerable ; but so might most bad things, by exchang- 
ing them for good. The Government have already changed 
their form of procedure once, and the substance of their pro- 
posal twice. If we make them again alter the whole sub- 
stance in every detail except the county franchise, it will be a 
humiliation which even they, long suffering as they are, could 
not accept. It would be far better to throw it out and begin 
de novo, than enter on that process, for which even old women 
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rarely have sufficient time and patience, of tearing the mater: 
before us into rags, and then patching it together into a polit: 
cal counterpane that would after all be more quaint and 4 
tesque than either seemly or enduring, gr 





RURAL INNOCENCE. 


BOUT fifty years ago, prices for corn being very high, the 
landowners of the districts of Lincolnshire neagy Louth 
began enclosing the Fen on a great scale. Cottages not payi 
they did not build many, and the farmers gradually collec, 
bands of children of both sexes, and set them to work under 
an overseer. The system was found profitable, particularly tg 
owners of close parishes, who were thus enabled to pull dow 
cottages and so completely abolish poor-rates, and it gradually 
spread over other parts of the county, and then into paris 
of Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, ang 
Nottinghamshire, till it became a regular trade. Men out of 
work, or without characters, or nomad by instinct, went about 
from village to village, hiring children at so much a week, anj 
then re-letting them out to the farmers at an advanced byt 
still moderate rate, till, at the present time, it is believed that 
upwards of three hundred of these “ public gangs” are jy 
existence, each with its gang-master and about twenty children 
of both sexes. The farmers, moreover, finding the supply of 
cheap and organized labour convenient, adopted the system 
for themselves, and organized private gangs among their own 
cottagers, till the total number of children thus employed 
amounted to many thousands more. Certain evils connected 
with the practice seem at last to have struck the local clergy, 
Parliament was induced to stir, and the Home Office ordered 
an official inquiry into the system. The Report of the Com. 
missioners has been received and printed with the evidence, 
and the latter confirms the worst stories current. The gang 
system, as at present carried on in these counties, is declared 
by witnesses of all kinds and classes—clergymen, farmer, 
labourers, old gang-masters, mothers of girls who are in the 
gangs, and decent labourers’ wives—to be fatal alike to health, 
to civilization, and to morality. Children of both sexes and of 
all ages, from five up to sixteen, are, in fact, sold by the 
wretched labourers to the gang-masters at so much per head 
per week, generally, we are bound to add, out of the direst 
poverty. The ganger having collected his children, takes 
them away to his job, forcing them to walk, or, if need- 
ful, to carry each other, for distances which often involve of 
themselves great cruelty. Five miles out and five back is 
thought nothing of, in addition to almost continuous labour 
for at least ten hours a day. This labour is generally weeding 
or picking stones, perhaps the most exhausting kinds of toil a 
child can be called on to perform. They involve stooping for 
hours at a time, and some of the most efficient gang-masters 
choose out the strongest of the children, and calling him by 
the significant name of the “back-breaker,” make the re 
mainder keep up with him in the furrow. The gang-masters 
are not generally cruel,—though there are exceptions,—a 
notorious cruelty would diminish their supply of serfs, but 
the children are disorderly and disinclined to toil—imagine 
your child of ten stooping ten hours a day at weeding in 
the open fields in all weathers !—and work is forced on with 
the strap, administered impartially to boys and girls. These 
latter “ought to be strapped,” the mothers say, and nobody 
complains. The effect of the labour is not, however, the 
same upon both sexes. There is strong evidence to prove that, 
except in occasional cases, it hardens the boys, who, if they do 
not die, grow up in the open air and amid the incessant 
strain of their muscles into tall, athletic men, the districts 
described sending an unusual number of recruits to the wander- 
ing bands of navvies, notoriously the best labourers in the 
world. It is on the girls that the cruelty falls. They cannot 
stand the exposure, their limbs give way under the toil, till 
one poor woman testified that “ ironing with a hot warming 
pan ” alone enabled them to sleep, and even their very dres 
is against them. Like true Britons, who, when not civilized, 
are without exception, or with the exception only of Digger 
Indians, the most helpless of living races, they stick to the 
petticoat, which, amidst wet standing corn, as scores of wit 
nesses complain, gets wet, and clinging round them through 
a day of stooping gives them an acute form of rheumatism, 
“aches,” and pulmonary disease. 
The moral effect of this incessant toil among children, half 
grown girls and boys, herded together, weary with monotonous 
labour, and controlled only by the worse kind of agricultural 





labourers, men little better than the tramps, may readily be 
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«arined. The labourers in many English parishes are coarse 
h, but among these poor wretches civilization disappears. 
ny this point there is an overwhelming consensus of evi- 
pd even from the few farmers who pronounce that the sys- 
tem is indispensable to their tillage. The single amusement 
is obscene talk, which becomes so shocking that the very 
jabourers are revolted, and declare they would sooner turn 
f the road than meet the gangs returning. All the 


ut 0 p , . 
y of nature, say twenty witnesses, are performed in public 


eae sexes, without the faintest effort at concealment. 
Bays and girls of all ages bathe together stark naked, and 


the most infamous actions are boasted of with a shamelessness 
rarely found among savages. The gangs are the special 
resort of all girls who have lost their characiers, and the 
masters often set themselves to deliberate corruption. 

One witness, a bookseller, who had belonged to one of these 
, informed the Commissioner distinctly that the gangers 

get the children to sing obscene songs to enliven the long road 
home, and it is clear from all manner of incidental testimony 
that the dinner-hour is often the signal for horseplay, which 
degenerates into deliberate obscenity. No doubt much of all 
this is due to an excessive coarseness of manners still un- 
eradicated in many parts of the country, and, indeed, ineradi- 
cable until the English peasant has been rehoused; and it is 
ite possible to confuse a low civilization with a degenerated 
morality. But the universal testimony of the local witnesses 
js that the girls and boys employed in these gangs are much 
worse than their own brothers and sisters not so employed, 
that the evil is deepened by aggregation and, as we should 
add, by excessive toil. Gleaners going out are decent, but 
listen to them coming home. Women employed in the fields 
are everywhere the worst on the country side, and if the 
labour involves wandering or night work, as in the case of the 
hop-pickers, civilization disappears, and whole farms become 
temporary brothels. But among these gangs the evil strikes 
society at the root. These gang labourers are children, 
forced to labour by their parents, deprived of the possibility 
of education, made lustful by forced companionship, brutal 
by compulsory association with brutes. Mothers, themselves 
bred among associations which at least kill squeamishness, 
repeat to the Commissioners one unvarying song, “I would 
rather hunger”—their strongest asseveration—“ than let 
my girls go to the field.” For, be it remembered, the evil 
does not pass with childhood. The gipsy taste is soon aroused, 
and becomes one of the strongest of the passions. The girls 
who have been in the gangs will rarely take to other work, 
never go into service, and when married leave their children 
at home drugged with opium to go out again to the fresh, 
rough, “larky”’ labour of the fields, where there is “com- 
pany,” and beer, and paramours at discretion. If this account 
is considered too strong, all we can say is, we have carefully 
toned it down from reports mainly guaranteed by local clergy- 
men, who, like the Vicar of Chatteris, doubt whether any 
chastity is left among villagers where ganging is common ; or, 
like the Rey. M. S. Jackson, assert that ‘‘ the young women are 
utterly shameless—all female delicacy of character is utterly 
gone;” or, like the Rector of Bramhall, who as a magistrate 
testifies that cases of indecent assault are infrequent in his 
district, because “little is thought of such behaviour, and 
it is passed over unnoticed ;”’ or, like Mr. George Moore 
Smith, who holds gang labour to be absolutely indispensable, 
but is so convinced of the immorality of the system that he 
would prohibit mixed gangs by law. 
It is clear this state of things must be cured. Though the 
country gentlemen may not be so willing to sanction interfer- 
ence with labour in the field as they were to sanction the same 
measure in the factory, they have no interest in protecting 
barbarism, and will, we doubt not, accept any sufficient scheme 
for its amelioration. We trust, therefore, that Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who has taken up the question, will venture upon a 
seheme somewhat bolder than that of the Commissioners. 
They admit in terms that if gang labour were suppressed 
altogether the country would be benefited, but content 
themselves with recommending that gang-masters should be 
licensed—an utterly useless provision, as neither the children 
nor their parents will inform; that mixed gangs should be 
disallowed unless the gang-master is aided by a gang-mis- 
tress,—a proposal at which country clergymen will shake 
their heads for reasons quite apparent in this very report,— 
that the hours of labour should be regulated; and that no 
boy under eight or girl under twelve should be permitted to 
entera gang. This rule as regards boys leaves them still no 
time for school, and as regards girls will be ridiculously inopera- 








tive. It is the big girls, not the little ones, who get into mischief. 
Read the plain-spoken, sensible evidence of Mr. C. G. Read, 
surgeon, of Stradbroke, who says distinctly that “the big boys 
go to the gangs because of the girls, and the big girls go because 
of the boys. The freedom of the work is seductive to girls, 
and seems to fascinate them,”—a remark which half the 
farmers in the Eastern Counties would endorse. Of course, 
beyond a certain age no free legislature would attempt to 
interfere. We cannot keep people moral by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but we can, and must, prevent children from being 


| compelled to immorality, and the only plan which will, we 


are convinced, be found sufficient, is to prohibit female labour 
in the gangs altogether up to the age of seventeen. They 
will not embrace it then, as they will not have the physical 
strength, and the evil will be cured at a blow without serious 
inconvenience either to the farmers, who out of these counties 
never employ gang labour, or to the cottagers, who all testify 
that they hate the system, and believe that, what with the 
waste of shoe-leather and clothing, and the rooted dislike 
which their girls acquire for service, ganging does not pay 
them. We wish, with the Commissioners, that it were 
possible to go a step further, and prohibit field labour to 
women altogether, but by the time the country is civilized 
enough to bear such a restriction opinion will have anticipated 
legislative action, and field labour will be as impossible to a 
cottager’s wife as to a duchess. If, in addition to this, we 
prohibit the employment of any boy under twelve, unless he 
can read and write, we shall have done as much as the present 
state of our civilization will admit, and shall even then have 
done less than we have accomplished for the factoryhands. They 
cannot be employed up to the age of 13—an age which ought 
now to be extended, unless almost half their time is given to 
education, a law which in the Factory districts amounts to the 
compulsory education of the whole population, and works so 
effectively that in many parts of Yorkshire the children and 
their parents speak two different languages, people over thirty 
talking a broad, racy patois, and people under twenty ‘* London 
English.” When that change, which is of little value in itself 
except as a symptom, Yorkshire being on the whole as fine a 
language as English, takes place, we may begin to congratu- 
late ourselves on the possibility that in about another century 
or so, England will be as civilized as Prussia or Connecticut. 


THE DREGS OF THE CHURCH-RATE CONTROVERSY. 
HERE is nothing better calculated to inspire a deep sense 

of the dreariness of human life than such a debate as 
Wednesday’s in the House of Commons on Chureh-Rates. To 
see some two or three hundred gentlemen spend a long after- 
noon in ecavilling, not about any matter which would make 
even the slightest difference of result to any parish in England, 
but only on a matter of form, which might just as well be 
decided by drawing lots as in any other fashion, and to see 
that these two or three hundred gentlemen are perfectly 
conscious of the futility of their controvesy, is a sight at once 
ridiculous and deplorable. What do our readers suppose 
occupied the House of Commons on Wednesday from half-past 
twelve till about half-past four? This exceedingly important 
question,—whether, as Mr. Gladstone put it, the parish, after 
giving up its right of compelling those who are unwilling to pay 
Church-Rates, as all admit that it must do, should or should 
not retain the right of compelling those who are wi//ing to 
pay them? Now, no doubt, it is a very important and even 
sometimes critical question what powers of compulsion you 
ought to retain and enforce over disaffected people. But 
if“ you have once made up your mind absolutely to let 
the disaffected go, and keep only only those who are eager 
to stay, the question whether or not you ought to have 
power to punish the latter in case they should suddenly 
change their mind, does not seem to us a highly im- 
portant one. It comes, indeed, pretty much to this,—whether 
or not the Church should retain power to change here and 
there a capricious friend into a steady enemy. If Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Beresford Hope should carry their compromise, 
which gives a power of compulsion against those who profess 
no unwillingness to pay the rate, the only effect as dis- 
tinguished from the effect of Mr. Gladstone's compromise, 
will be that wherever the power is used the person against 
whom it is used will assuredly never in future forget to pro- 
fess his intention not to contribute. This wretched remnant 
of compulsory power would no doubt strike at the root of 
caprice ; but whether it is worth while to extinguish caprice 
by turning variable friends into constant foes, it is for Mr. 
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Hubbard and Mr. Beresford Hope to consider. Whichever | tion, his triumphant irony on this point, like almost all th 
way it is decided, we cannot say it is worth even a quarter of | dreary oratory of the debate, was superfluous. Mr. ae 
an hour’s discussion. If the Church-Rate controversy were | proved, what no one doubts, that if the expenses now a 
not a sort of grand parade of party votes, in which even a | frayed by the Church-Rate in small country places are is 
shred of apparent difference is contested with true partizan | on the Offertory, the poor who now benefit by the Offertory 
animosity, nobody would care a button. Suppose Mr. | will suffer, which is very true, but irrelevant, as no - 
Hubbard and Mr. Hope got their way, and a few silly, hot-| objects to keep the Church-Rates wherever they are now 
headed Vestries claimed the rate from one or two persons | levied, though the compulsory powers are to be given 
who had not cared to claim exemption, but had also not; up. Mr. Scourfield diverged into a still more irrelevant 
eared to open their purses when it came to the point. Well, | discussion on pew-rents, and confided quite spontaneously 
those few individuals would be compelled to pay a few)and with touching frankness, to the House of Common 
shillings each and costs, and in those parishes people | his private correspondence with an association for promotip 
would be a little more cautious to claim exemption for | churches with free sittings. He also explained his general 
the future, if they did not intend to pay, and there | views as to the picturesqueness of the poor and the use the 
would be an end of it. If, on the contrary, Mr, Glad-| were in getting up an enthusiasm ; and why he stopped when 
stone’s compromise is accepted, which abolishes all com-}he did, before explaining the general principles on which 
pulsory power altogether, there would be no worry about | charity ought to be regulated, was probably a matter of sup. 
claiming exemption and just as much money collected,— | prise to his hearers. Mr. Remington Mills proved to his own 
which would be perhaps a shade more sensible. But why any | satisfaction that all men were either Churchmen or Djs. 
sane body of public men should spend their time for hours in | senters ; that if they were the one they might subscribe with. 
dismally proving that 6-0001 of the one is worth more than | out being rated, and if the other, they ought not to be either 
half-a-dozen of the other by an inappreciable fraction, is what | rated or rateable. At last Lord John Manners said a word for 
it takes almost more than the evidence of the senses to believe. | the Government. It was quite absurd, he said, to abolish 
Yet that was the occupation of “ the glory of England and the | the rating powers all over the country, when every year a 
2dmiration of the world” for at least four hours of Wednes- | larger number of parishes were willingly granting the rate, 
day—for a sensibly larger fraction of some 200 or 300 lives | and a larger and larger sum was yielded by it. The Govern. 
than the advantage or disadvantage at issue could ever be of | ment were anxious for compromise, and would agree either to 
one pound sterling to any parish in England. The debate | charge the rate on the land, as Mr. Newdegate proposed, or to 
almost gave the impression that the House of Commons has | adopt Mr. Beresford Hope’s compromise of exempting all who 
got into so inveterate a habit of quarrelling about Church- | claimed exemption, and enforcing it from the rest ;—on which 
Rates, that even after all ground of quarrel is removed, and the | Mr. Gladstone afterwards pertinently observed that it Was a very 
solution which is already practically agreed upon is reached, | odd alternative, since if the rate was properly a charge on land 
they will be compelled by the tyranny of habit to go through | it was as much a charge on Dissenters’ land as on Chureh- 
the form of a Church-Rate debate as long as the House of | men’s, while if all claims to exemption were to be permitted, 
Commons exists. it must clearly be a personal charge, and not a burden on 
Mr. Hardcastle, who moved the second reading of the Bill | land, since no one would think of permitting a landowner to 
for totally abolishing compulsory Church-Rates, and spoke for | claim exemption from a land-tax. Mr. Hubbard made a very 
a few minutes in a tone of profound but not undue depres- | sensible observation on the great superiority of an organized 
sion, did not profess to object to the amendment given notice of | rate over mere voluntary subscription-lists. He asked if any 
by the Member for Hastings (Mr. Waldgrave-Leslie), which will | one would propose to raise the money for public libraries by 
continue the fvrm of a rate in every parish which has not already | mere subscription, instead of by the library rate. Rating is 
abolished the rate, even after the compulsory power is gone. | the expedient of a civilized State, which studies to obtain 
Mr. Hardeastle and his seconder, Mr. Baines, did not indeed hold | some equality of sacrifice in the contributions it asks for, 
out any hope of adopting the compromise of Mr. Beresford | and to surrender it needlessly would be an act of folly. This 
Hope and Mr. Hubbard, which retains, as we have explained, | was very true and very pertinent, but not the question 
the compulsory powers exclusively against those who are | really at issue, which was only as to the advantage of keeping 
quite willing to pay. The anti-Church-Rate ery is too bitter | power to compel those to pay who are willing to pay without 
to admit of giving up even as little as this to the opposite | compulsion. Mr. Bass explained that a parish with which he 
party, if they should be silly enough to wish it. It would | was connected had no sooner abandoned the compulsory powers 
entail on Dissenters the annoyance of claiming exemption | than its Church-Rates began to flourish, and were now larger 
annually, and the question has reached that stage at which | in proportion to its wealth than any in the diocese,—clearly a 
if Dissenters were required only to shake their heads annually | powerful practical argument for Mr. Gladstone’s compromise. 
in order to avoid paying Church-Rates, it would be held aj And so the debate droned on without significance or 
gross surrender of their liberties and rights, if not ‘a stigma| spirit, till Mr. Gladstone at length pointed out clearly 
on religious liberty,” to ask them to shake their heads.|on how very petty an issue they were engaged, and how 
We quite agree with Mr. Gladstone that it is much wiser not | easy it would be, as no real difficulty either of form or 
to ask them to shake their heads, if they don’t like it; but | of substance existed, to engraft on the Bill for the total 
we confess we should grudge a single hour wasted on the | abolition of compulsory Church-Rates, the amendments of 
effort to resist this infinitesimal act of questionable oppres-| the Member for Hastings, which continue all the machinery 
sion. Mr. Baines admitted very frankly that the Church-Rate | of rating after the abolition of the compulsory powers. A 
Question was splendid political capital for Liberal Members in | majority of 76 in a House of 450,—263 to 187, larger than 
the great boroughs, and that as a matter of self-interest he | any for eight years back,—attested the success of Mr. Glad- 
should wish to protract its settlement. Nevertheless, the | stone’s very simple logic. But if on/y Mr. Gladstone had 
common sense and fairness of the man had triumphed, and | spoken the division would have been just the same, and the 
he declared himself really desirous to sacrifice this political | dreary four hours of stupid cavilling have been avoided. The 
capital for the sake of peace and common sense, if only | House of Commons is not a good cast of actors for such 4 
the shred of political power still at issue between himself | theme as Much Ado About Nothing. When they become 
and Messrs. Hope and Hubbard remained in his own trium-| trivial, they become also insupportably dull. 
phant hands. Mr. Beresford Hope, of course, was more than 
equally contentious on the opposite side. He could not give : 
up the right of litigation ileal “shuffling and pd sr M. THIERS ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE. 
Churchmen.” “There are susceptibilities, there is conscience, gee Parliamentary orators speak, when allowed to do 
and there is honour among Dissenters,” he admitted grandly, as they like, from a tribune, like so many English lec 
“but there are susceptibilities, there is conscience, and there | turers, or country clergymen, who do not usually make much 
is honour also among Churchmen,” and it seems that these| impression. They even read their speeches, ‘speak pam- 
susceptibilities, this conscience, and this honour absolutely | phlets,” as we say, which is of course very horrible, not to say 
demand that people who do not “claim exemption” from | grotesque. But after all, when all has been said that preju- 
Church-Rates should be forced to pay, even though neither | dice dictates, are there any other speakers in Europe who can 
the Church nor any one else is the gainer thereby. Mr.| compress a debate, and a judicial sentence, and a historic 
Beresford Hope was very successful in exploding the fallacy | review, and a prediction into an interjection? In the midst of 
that it is any hardship to be “ticketed” as having claimed | the fiery debate on foreign politics which occupied the last 
exemption. But as that was not exactly the point in debate, | days of the past week and the first days of this, M. Rouber, 
but rather the advantage of the particular ticketing in ques- ] Napoleon’s first gladiator, perhaps the only man in Europe who 
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rise to eloquence in the defence of a cause in which he 
does not believe, chanced to make an allusion to the origin of 
the Empire. The “event,” he said, “ of the Second Decem- 
w—" “ Permit us,” thundered M. Thiers, in mere interjec- 
tion, “to forget,” —and the sitting broke up for the moment in 
: f admiring confusion. How could three columns 


ture 0 
wr the freest eloquence have suggested more ?—the treachery of 
Napoleon, the extinction of liberty, the arrest of M. Thiers, 


the forced toleration accorded by defeated intellect to victorious 
he secret loathing, the despairing hate—all were em- 


ime, t ones . 
podied in an interjection. “Permit us to forget. Pardon 


is impossible, union treachery, sympathy a crime, but you are, 
France is, we hope to be,—at least do not rouse cvr consciences 
tillin sheer weariness of hypocrisy and subservience we descend 
into the streets. “‘ Permit us to forget.” France quivers under 
an interjection, and Napoleon doubts if oratory the most diffu- 
sive, and therefore the most wearisome, argument the most 
free, and therefore the least effectual, could have done him the 
injury entailed in those four words of accidental condemna- 
tion. Their effect is the more wonderful, the incident the 
more condemnatory of the one Napoleonic weakness—his fear 
of free discussion, because M. Thiers, triumphant in the 
blasting force of this single interjection, was in his laboured 
deliverance very feeble, directly opposed at once to justice, 
to wisdom, and to the spirit of his age. The whole drift of 
his long speech was that selfishness was the first of national 
duties. The business of France was to keep every nation small, 
and so, having become large by the fusion of small nations, to 
be the arbiter of the world. M. Thiers talked indeed of the 
«equilibrium of States,’’ the “balance of power,” the “in- 
dependence of small races,” ‘the evils of ambition,” &c., &c., 

uite in the style esteemed respectable twenty years ago ; but 
the end of it all was the conclusion that nothing ought to 
exist save France, or if anything, England, in order that 
France, by her alliance, might be irresistible at less cost. He 
detested the unity of Italy. “I, too, have numbered illus- 
trious Italians among my friends; most are now dead; but 
some few, though arrived at the furthest limits of old age, 
are still able to hear me. I told them the unity of your 
country—never ; if I had the honour,of directing the affairs 
of France, all the energy I may possess I would devote to pre- 
venting the unification of Italy. Her freedom, yes! her 
unity, no!” And he interprets freedom as the right to 
do anything except unite herself, or disobey the formal 
command of France. M. Thiers says emphatically, so empha- 
tically that he clearly does not perceive the deep baseness 
of his own counsel, that he would have prevented the war in 
Germany by ordering Italy not to assist Prussia. Prussia, 
he says, was strong—we could not threaten her; but we 
could have threatened Italy, or even coerced her, and how 
wise that would have been! As for Germany, her unity 
is a menace for France. No matter if her people wish it. 
No matter if justice and history require it, her unity dimin- 
ishes the prestige of France, the one security of the world. 
“Modern Europe,” said M. Thiers, “composed of vast Conti- 
nental States—has its centre occupied by a nation, great, 
powerful, heroic—the French nation—which has always been 
an obstacle to universal domination in Europe ; which has, at 
times, thought for herself, and which has become the greatest 
actor in the drama of modern history.” Even now, the true 
policy of France is to place itself “at the head of all threat- 
ened interests,’ whether bad or good, to defend Turkey, for 
example, though M. Thiers acknowledges frankly that the 
Turks are “barbarians.” Morals are of no importance, the 
Welfare of humanity is a meaningless phrase, the all in all, 
says M. Thiers, would be France, but that there exists also 
another supreme entity, namely, me. “I have never had, 
nor have now, but one object in view—the interest of my 
country and that of my own reputation.” France and M. 
Thiers—what can the world contain beside worth fighting 
or planning for? Perish Italy! perish Germany; but let 
France be powerful, and the reputation of M. Thiers great 
throughout the Universe. “Let my name be blotted out,” 
said Danton, “so that France is but saved,—‘ Mon nom soit 
fétri, mais la France sauvée,”—and though M. Thiers has no 
September to account for before God, though he has organized 
no Terror, and has asked of no suppliants, “ Was, then, 
their blood so pure?” the world will recognize that there was 
in the old anarchist a nobleness of which the old diplomatist 
1s incapable. 

“France and I—I and France.” We at least shall run 
no danger of being misread into friends of the Napoleonic 
regime. For us, as for M. Thiers, the Second of December 





has been always the crime of the age, and we are not of those’ 
who believe in the plucking of grapes from thistles; but 
Napoleon is at worst greater than all this. He may be as 
selfish as M. Thiers, but his selfishness at least recognizes the 
potency of ideas; he may be as earthly, but at least the 
earth which obscures his judgment is Europe, and not merely 
France. He may be an intriguer, but at least he does not 
unite Italy and then say, ‘“ Obey, or I will scatter your limbs 
again,” or face a nation in revolution with the dogma that 
Frenchmen alone of mankind have a right to unity. He is 
perhaps too contemptuous of that “equilibrium” of forces 
which, base and bad as it was, at least gave Europe peace, 
but he abstains from avowing that by equilibrium he means 
a European condition in which France commands, and every 
other country obeys in enforced silence. We do not admire 
his foreign policy, we believe it has often cost Europe much 
more than it has secured; that it is flecked and specked by 
streaks of meanness and of greed; but at least it is a policy 
of the imagination and the brain, and not solely of the 
stomach. M. Thiers’ notion of the divine law is to love 
God if He orders pleasant things, and your neighbour if he 
pays you well for loving; and even though Napoleon’s be not 
the true version if it be Love thyself, and then thy neighbour, 
and then God, it is at least somewhat less utterly base. God 
comes in somewhere in the Imperial policy, while M. Thiers’ 
policy in Turkey simply denies Him; the neighbour is pro- 
tected at some time, while M. Thiers, in the name of his 
own reputation and the interest of France, would tear him 
limb from limb. It is not fortunate for the world that 
Napoleon is Cesar of France, but it is fortunate that to him, 
and not to M. Thiers, is committed the momentary destinies 
of the world, the guidance of a great people, in whom the 
sentiment of the universal brotherhood, which Napoleon ex- 
presses much as Satan expresses faith, contends perennially 
with the selfishness which M. Thiers represents, inculeates, 
and extols. 

We cannot see, we confess, the immense ability of M. 
Rouher’s answer, which was given from the strictly selfish 
point of view, but it was as wise as the complaint. Its 
essence was that Germany in uniting herself had not become 
stronger, but weaker ; that whereas the Confederation covered 
seventy-five millions of men, the new Germany will con- 
tain only forty. Clearly that is an after-thought, the- 
Emperor at Auxerre having denounced united Germany—and 
a poor after-thought—mud reduced into brick being twice as 
strong as mud not so reduced. The true argument is that 
France, in assisting the unity of Italy and suffering the unity 
of Germany, helped to secure justice to suffering races, and 
that a policy of justice must succeed in the long run better 
than a policy of selfishness, that ideas, in short, are stronger 
than bayonets. But then how could a Cesar, even when in the 
right, say that ? 


ENGLISH ENRAGES. 

E wish every broad-acred many-consolled man in England 
could be induced to read the extraordinary paper con- 
tributed by Mr. Frederic Harrison to the last number of the 
Fortnightly Review. It would reveal to him the existence of a 
class of men hitherto almost unknown in our politics, and sup- 
posed to be alien to our national temperament, men for whom we 
are compelled to borrow a title from the earlier annals of the 
French Revolution, but who, under certain circumstances not 
difficult to define, might supersede for a time all the usual leaders 
of the people. Usually men of culture, always men of intellect 
and imagination, these English Euragcs are possessed with the 
spirit of political progress as other men are with religious fanati- 
cism, are drunk, so to speak, with political impatience, frenzied 
with philanthropy and public spirit. They loathe oppression, 
and particularly social oppression, as some happy few are able to 
loathe sin, hate human suffering as others hate blasphemy or 
priestcraft, as if it had in it something of personal insult for 
themselves, despise patience as brave men despise cowardice, with 
a contempt rather of the blood than of the brain. They scorn 
moderate politicians as moralists scorn those who believe they 
may be a little sinful without harm, hold that for a leader to be 
well inclined towards, say the extinction of pauperism, but to 
refrain from extinguishing it by any means whatsoever, is as 
wicked—we mean wicked, for theirs is a faith, not a mere intellec- 
tual conviction—as for a man to sympathize with chastity, but not 
be chaste. To them, of course, English Radicals seem laggards, 
English leaders feeble guides, society as it stands in England a 
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chaotic disorder. Above all, they abhor the English form of 
Parliamentary Government. The long discussions, and illogical 
action, and Philistine stupidity of the House of Commons fill 
them with disgust, and they would almost sacrifice freedom, 
if by so doing they could secure wisdom, efficiency, and speed. 
‘© No civilized people,” says Mr. Harrison of that House, in an 
essay the eloquence of which is its least merit, “no civilized 
people but ourselves are governed by an absolute ruler, a Roi 
Fainéant, whose great prerogatives usurp the whole field of action, 
and whose invincible irresolution uses it only for inaction.” They 
believe in government as the strongest and swiftest instrument of 
progress, and therefore long for Czesarism, or to put it more fairly, 
for an Executive directed by public opinion, but able, when 
opinion has once defined its task, to execute it instantly, to crush 
down obstacles, brush aside opposing men, cut through resisting 
circumstances, to exhibit in fact that Executive volition, that mar- 
vellous conjunction of will and deed which we sometimes see 
realized, or rather fancy we see realized, in the histories of the great 
The Temple to be a Temple for them must rise 
without sound of hammer. Does London require to be rebuilt? 
Let the new London rise as Nineveh rose, or St. Petersburg. Is 
education needful? Let all the world be educated, as once all the 
world was taxed, by a single decree; or as all Russia, after due 
Commission of Inquiry, was ordered to become and became 
Greek Christian. ‘God said, Light be. Light was.” ‘That, 
says Longinus, is sublime, and that is to the English Enragés the 
ideal also of human action. Reform Bills are rubbish. What is 
required is a new volition, an Executive strong as the nation and 
as obedient to its will as hand to head, able to do, and do at once, 
all within the compass of human power, to transmute society as 
well as departments, tosay to English mankind, ‘‘ Be ye educated, 
be ye housed, be ye satisfied with bread, be ye drilled for war,” and 
say it with effect. ‘They would, if they had the power, change 
the very principle of our Constitution, would substitute for a limited 
monarchy a single Chamber, to inform and report and act as 
reservoir to fluid opinion, and a single Chief to carry that opinion 
into action, 2 Chief who, like a Cesar, should incarnate Rome, 
whose word, to use the happy image of a wretched poet, should 
have the ‘ lightning’s soundless power to pierce, rending and 
blasting through the universe” of hypocrisy, and stupidity, and 
wrong. 

These men have scarcely found, probably will scarcely find, a 
more eloquent expositor than Mr. Harrison, and we recommend 
those who suinmarily condemn his paper as ‘ declamatory folly ” 
to ponder one or two facts. The masses, before whom they and 
we are alike powerless, are coming to the front in crowds, are 
beginning, if not to move, at least to stir, and rustle, and listen, 
and glance eyes, and ask whether a grey monotony of daily toil is 
all that the Creator intended His creatures to enjoy, whether, in- 
deed, the right of possession and the right of labour are to be to 
eternity disjoined. When Buckinghamshire labourers strike it is 
time for the happy to think, and unless we greatly mistake them, 
the millions, as they become conscious that they are millions, 
will agree much more closely with Mr. Harrison than with 
Members of Parliament. It requires even now,—we ask all just 
men of education if it be not true,—the strongest self-command, 
the most incessant intellectual self-discipline, to keep earnest men 
to the truth that growth cannot be hurried, that the one preroga- 
tive not given to man is to breathe into matter the breath of life. 
Let a man really wanting a great thing, or, worse still, conscious 
that the nation wants it, stand a few nights in the House of Com- 
mons and watch the ‘‘ discussion” of that subject, the endless 
words without meaning, the confusion of thought, the clearness of 
selfishness, the silliness of the majority, the timidity of the leaders, 
the infinite concessions to fools, the rooted terror of truth, the 
tireless remonstrances of stupidity, the tardiness of healthful 
action, the impotence of the action at last ordered, and he will | 
grow sick with impatience and longing for efliciency. Let him 
listen to a debate about Recruiting, and see how difficult it is to 
make the smallest improvement, how unreal the arguments are, 
how clearly the speakers believe in plans other than those they are | 


monarchs of Asia. 





day, almost carries observers away, and the tendency of the mal 
titude, which wants results—for reasons of the belly as wel] 
of the brain—will be to act upon that scorn, Nothing ‘ ag 
instructive to English politicians as to watch the legislation of 
the individual States of North America, that is, of Englishmen se 
free from some of the social bonds Mr. Harrison so hates, Thess 
Legislatures do not set up Czsars, but they do constantly 
strong laws, or invest individuals with exceptional powers to secure 
a specific end. We believe, for example, every Code yet put in 
force in the Union has been drawn out, like the Code Napolé 
by a Committee, and accepted en bloc without chatter, but With a 
temporary paralysis of justice. So when the majority in a State hag 
made up its mind that drunkenness is an evil, it does not wait for 
the slow operation of moral causes, but becomes enragé, like Mr 
Harrison, and decrees that the sale of liquor be in the State of 
Maine a penal offence, thus making every man who desire 
drink a smuggler as well, and lowering all social morals, The 
masses will undoubtedly tend towards strong and rapid legislation 
of that kind, and in men like Mr. Harrison they will find com. 
petent leaders, in advance even of themselves. It wag the 
union between the Encyclopaedists and the multitude which over. 
turned society in France, and though it will not overturn it ig 
England, it might, let the Squires beas contemptuous of “ articles” 
as they will, transmute it here. There is a secret sympathy with 
the strong in all but the calmest minds, and the Enragés are strong, 
strong in their singleness of purpose, in their recklessness of means, 
in the boundless energy which the thirst for Utopia, when once it 
has taken possession of men, develops even in the feeblest. That 
secret sympathy is a power, and should that power ever be solidi. 
fied by the adherence of masses of men, should the engine ever 
hook on to the train, it will yet produce very great and possibly 
evil results. 

For after all, perseverance, the root of the constructive faculties, 
is a greater quality than energy, the root of the destructive, All 
the energy in the world will not cover a bare hill-side with forest, 
but the old laird’s advice will :—* Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; 
it will be growing while ye’re sleeping.” ‘The chatter, and fac. 
tiousness, and slow procedure which weary us so in Parliamentary 
life, are all processes whieh ensure that action shall not be imma- 
ture; that the belief in the evil shall be destroyed, as well as the 
evil itself. Napoleon can force on Free Trade while a Parliament 
would but have talked about it, but Napoleon has not made it 
morally impossible for M. Thiers, or any man aspiring to lead 
Frenchmen, to defend Protection. Cobden, and Peel, and Glad- 
stone have. No man aspiring to be chief of a party dare again 
assert that English corn ought to be protected, and to the next 
generation the principles of Free Trade will be like the laws of light, 
axiomata beyond discussion. ‘They will not be in France. The 
true mistake of all the enlightened Enragés is that they confound 
victory over opposing forces with victory over opinion, The 
Cesar can order a change in the law, but he cannot order a change 
in opinion; which, if opinion is to govern,—if the swift and 
strong Executive is to represent, and not merely to repress,—is 
the one thing needful, and Parliament can effect this, The weari- 
some chatter goes on, and on, and on, seemingly without result, 
or a result which only the most acute can trace, and then suddenly, 
sometimes in the twinkling of an eye, the resistance dissolves, and 
the grand change is accomplished, and retrogression is as impossible 
as it is to the Seasons. Our legislation just now is slow and 
feeble beyond all human endurance, as slow and as feeble as if 
national history were a life, as it is sometimes with false metaphor 
called, and not a succession of linked lives, and the pace should be 
accelerated ; but the speed and force of momentum for which the 
Enragés crave can be accomplished only for one of two prices. 
Either the Cesar, be his heads many or one, must force on pro- 
gress by the sword, and so kill the future by suppressing the 
natural development of each individual mind; or he must follow 
national emotions instead of national opinions, be “ popular” 
instead of representative ; and then he will commit huge and pre- 
posterous blunders. Napoleon has done the first for fifteen years, 
and will in all human probability do the second by precipitating 


defending, how infinite are the obstacles to granting twopence a | France on Germany, to the permanent injury of mankind. There 


day, how little those who are fighting for the twopence trust its 
magic efficacy, and he will long for a single man to draw up a 
plan expressing the national will, and say to that plan, “ Be | 
Law.” It is only by self-command, and reflection, and re- | 
currence to principles that he can make himself remember 


is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone, armed with the whole power 
of the nation, would move much quicker towards the extinction 
of pauperism than he will do if he has to convince Parliament of 


' the wisdom of his measures; but it would be at the cost of occa- 


sional blunders which might prove fatal, of constant retrogressions, 


that only destruction can be rapid; that buildings must settle, | and of the loss of the Cesar’s ultimate foree—the close adherence 


be the architect never so impatient ; that the process of growth | of opinion. 


| 
| 
is in itself either natural or divine. The scorn of processes, 
which is one among the many intellectual temptations of tho| 


An engine goes much quicker without a train, but 
then its main object is to pull the train with it, not merely to get 
to the journey’s end. And, wanting Parliament, in what forcing- 
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are we to develop Gladstones? Of all human beings, the | 

who can be by himself singly equivalent to a Representative 
4 hosen from a whole nation is probably the most infrequent, 
Boly contalel¥ the most difficult to find, while of all conceivable 
a ents of search opinion is the least likely to find him. 
peor was worth a dozen Congresses as a representative energy, 
but opinion in 1860 chose Mr. Seward, the inferior not only of 
Congress, but probably of every representative within its walls. 
Parliament has, or were it properly representative would have, 

force save speed, and speed is not necessary to solid growth. 
pnb if any genuine politician or philanthropist can read 
Mr, Harrison's paper without a secret thrill of sympathy, or a 
sudden fear lest that sympathy should overmaster his better 


judgment. 





MISS COBBE’S DOG HAJJIN. 
IsS COBBE has written down a very touching autobiogra- 
phy of her dog Hajjin, whose pathetic narrative* of her 
own loss in London and her recovery through the Holloway 
Home for Lost Dogs will overwhelm, we hope, even the unfeeling 
qriter in the Pall Mall, whom we exposed last week to the indig- 
nation of the world, with feelings akin to remorse. Autobio- 
hical confessions, however, are a form of literature which, 
instructive as they are in the lights they throw on the character 
of individuals, are incomplete in themselves, and which need the 
help of external friendly observation to give the reader any ade- 
nate conception of the character they delineate. Hajjin tells her 
tale with great simplicity and the story of her sufferings while she 
was “lost in London ” with considerable pathos. But Miss Cobbe 
should have prefixed some pages of biographical criticism on her 
dog to complete the delineation. ‘There is much of Hajjin’s 
character concerning which we feel that we are still in ignor- 
ance. When Gibbon in his autobiography says on his father’s 
warning him to break off his engagement with Mademoiselle 
Curchod, ‘‘ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son,” we feel, 
no doubt, that we have a gleam of insight into his character. 
But the light would be more than twice as brilliant if we knew 
from one of Gibbon’s personal intimates at the time how he 
actually comported himself in the act of filial obedience. So when 
Miss Cobbe’s dog tells us of her puppies, ‘‘ One day returning 
after a brief grubbing in the garden to the box which contained 
my nursery, I found I was bereft of both my offspring. ‘They 
had been carried away, and I saw them no more. I suffered for 
some days the pangs of outraged maternity, and then turned my 
attention to other things,”—we feel some suspicion that Hajjin is 
affecting a Gibbonian cynicism, and almost a Mohammedan fatal- 
ism of tone, which we seem to see slightly put on also in the strik- 
ing photograph,—in short, that she is almost trying to live up to 
her name, which Miss Cobbe rashly and ambitiously conferred 
upon her, in the place of the more simple and domestic name of 
Muff, by which she had been known in her early youth. It is 
not agreeable to find Hajjin emulating the literary brilliance of 
her mistress ; her affected indifference and apathy of phrase is cer- 
tainly not quite canine, however cynical. It would be almost as 
natural if she had described her bereaved feelings in Shelley’s 
heated lyric of despair, and in place of her Gibbonian pomp of 
indifference had told us that there remained to her 
‘* Nor sobs nor groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature’s vast frame—the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, which are not as they were.” 
Miss Cobbe’s record of Hajjin’s wounded maternity must surely 
contain mythical elements. In fact, with so doubtfully trustworthy 
an amanuensis as Miss Cobbe to record Iajjin’s experience, an 
amanuensis so likely to colour Hajjin’s opinions and views with her 
own, every true student of canine character would attach almost 
more value to a direct account of Hajjin written in her mistress’s 
own person, than to the autobiographical form which she has 
given it. ‘There are few dogs whose characters are not of that 
simpler type which are better delineated objectively than sub- 
jectively, to use the favourite phrase of modern biographers. And 
certainly, after reading the life of Hajjin we feel that there are 
many features of her character which we understand but im- 
perfectly, and which the direct description of so faithful an 
observer as her mistress could not have failed to have given. 
For example, even now that we have read this entertaining life, 
we do not feel that we quite know Hajjin in “her habit as she 
lives.” Is she on the whole a grave, magnanimous dog ? or a con- 





* The Confessions of a Lost Dog. Reported by her Mistress, Frauces Power Cobbe. 


stitutional dog, who insists much on the checks and balances of 
the monarchical system under which she lives on the one hand and 
her own petition of right on the other hand? or is she,as Carlyle says, 
a “ beautiful spirit pulsing Auroras,” whose life is in the flashes of 
humour she strikes out of the buoyant social life of the moment ? 
What does she do in the first instance, for example, with a bone 
on a fine summer's day? Will she toss it into the air and play 
with it on the lawn for a quarter of an hour before she devotes 
herself to the more serious duty of gnawing it? Or if not pressed 
by the claims of hunger, will she immediately bury it and sit over 
or near it to guard it jealously from all chance-comers? Again, 
Miss Cobbe has scarcely allowed her to glance at all at her social 
relations to her friend and companion Nip, or to Nip’s mistress. 
She says, in the most tantalizing way :— 

“My mistress had Aer friend, a lady with whom she lived, and of 
whom I was a little jealous—a person very devoted to dogs, but with 
sterner views of discipline than I quite approved. She and my mistress 
togethor had a practice I found very trying at the time, but for which 
I can now bless them—the habit of bringing home lost dogs out of the 
street, feeding and cleansing them, and then, after a few days, finding 
for them homes with dog-loving people. It was an affront to me and 
Nip (a well-born lady, the dog of my mistress’s friend) to find wretched 
curs out of the gutter, miserable, demoralized animals, brought in as 
soon as they were washed, to the very sanctuary of the dining-room, 
and allowed to jump beside us as candidates for refreshments. The 
cat we could bear; ho was a fine creature, fond of lying up against mo 
on cold evenings on the rug, but parvenu dogs taken from the street I 
despised. Alas! my uncharitablo sentiments met their punishment I 
approach the great grief of my life—the event which has made me a 
Lost Dog!” 

Now, nothing defines a dog’s character better than social rela- 
tions of this kind so hastily passed over. What are Hajjin’s 
feelings for Nip? Is she unhappy if Nip is left at home when 
she takes a walk? If Nip is tied up will she,—like a dog we 
know,—solicit Nip’s emancipation with constant and disin- 
terested eagerness, and look forward to it as the one immediate 
aim of true affection to bring about? What is Hajjin’s gene- 
ral conception in fact of the duties of canine friendship? Is 
she of the reverential and hero-worshipping, or of the pro- 
tecting, patronizing type of dog? or is she neither one nor the 
other, but a light social nature, that forms no strong individual 
attachments to her own species? All this Miss Cobbe leaves us 
nearly untold, though she seems to hint at the latter hypothesis. 
We have one anecdote of Hajjin which, if we could strictly credit 
it, and did not believe that the imagination of the amanuensis had 
more to do with it than actual fact, would not be on the whole 
creditable to Hajjin’s moral strength, and would indicate, we 
think, a generally morbid self-consciousness such as is the canker 
of the present age in human rather than canine affairs. We 
refer to Hajjin’s conduct in relation to a certain dog-reproving 
friend of Miss Cobbe’s, one of those many human beings who, like 
our stony-hearted friend in the Pal! Mall, always seem to fear the 
encroachments of the animal world on the human, to look forward, 
with the same sort of horror with which political alarmists antici- 
pate democracy, to cynocracy, or something worse. These persons 
are always to be found amongst the connections of every one who 
keeps adog. ‘They frown, with steady moral pertinacity, on all 
attempts to make the dog a real companion of daily life. They 
shake their heads if they find a dog on the hearth-rug, and look as 
if they had heard of a son’s dishonourable bankruptcy if they dis- 
cern traces of a dog on a sofa. They are a prey to all sorts of 
dark visions if a dog is fed at dinner, and look unutterable things 
if he puts his paw on your arm to remind you gently of a dog’s 
rights. Now, a healthy-minded dog always treats these persons 
with a firm disregard and even a vivacity of impertinence which is 
very wholesome for them, and a very great source of gratification to 
the dog itself. We know one such lady who professes and feels 
great regard for a dog ‘in its proper place,” and who is kindness 
itself to a dog in that place, but who is very great indeed on the con- 
stitutional restraints to which dogs should be subject. Now, the 
most encroaching of all the dogs of this social circle always treats 
this lady with every proof of real attachment and exaggerated 
reverence. ‘The little terrier in question prostrates himself with 
Oriental passion before this grave lady whenever she goes to bed, 
insists on following her into the very arcana of her bedroom, gives a 
short bark of ironic deference, rolls three times at her feet before 
he will leave the room, and then dances down stairs in an ecstasy 
of triumphant mockery. ‘That is the true mode of treating this 
constitutional formalism towards dogs. But Hajjin, if we may 
trust Miss Cobbe, behaved very much less wisely :— 

“ There was, however, a lady who lived in the house with us, who 
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was different from my mistress, She was kind to everything living, 
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but she did not love dogs. I came to feel I could not ingratiate myself ; average height about 500 feet. 


with ber at all, so I kept out of her way; for her grave looks of dis- 
approval when I had done nothing wrong put me constantly into a 
state which, in a lady, would be called blushing. One night I was 
tired, and was lying in my mistress’s room before the fire. I had a 
trick of stretching myself on my back (which I before remarked was 
very broad), and lying down like a fat baby, stretching my limbs. The 
lady I spoke of came into the room while I was lying thus, and looked 
at me solemnly for a few minutes, till 1 was quite out of countenance. 
At last she spoke aloud the result of her reflections in these extra- 
ordinary words, ‘ You are a_ self-indulgent dog!’ I was horribly 
frightened, and rolled over at once, and crept under my mistress’s chair, 
who went into a fit of laughing, and said, ‘ My dear friend, did you evor 
hear of a self-denying dog?’ What it all meant I didn’t kuow. I only 
knew I would give up my last bone to my mistress, or die to protect 
her, if she wanted it; but why I should lie in a cold corner instead of 
on the rug, or sit up on my hind legs when I could toast myself so 
comfortably on my back, I am sure I didn’t understand.” 


A very morbid and weak-minded dog indeed !—if Miss Cobbe 
may be trusted, which we hope she may not, That dog is not, as 
Miss Cobbe says of Hajjin’s brother, Leo, ‘‘ going to the dogs, 
i.e., the curs” (and less respectable of the species), but ‘‘ going to 
the men,” which is perhaps as bad a fate for a dog as going to the 
dogs is fora man. Healthy dogs mock at conventionalism, and 
if Hajjin’s story is true; we fear Miss Cobbe must have inspired 
her with some of her own deference for this lady; for we 
actually read that she was all but parting with Hajjin from the 
excess of her deference for this lady’s injured constitutional feel- 
ings. Self-denial, indeed! That would have been denying your 
dog out of man-service (or woman-service), which is a very differ- 
ent thing. 

Miss Cobbe tells us, too, rather too little of her dog’s intellec- 
tual nature. What are her little arts? Has she made much pro- 
gress in canine civilization? Can she ring a bell, or fetch slippers, 
or fetch the ball at cricket? All these are trivial things, but 
indicate a dog's desire to learn and its capacity for higher life. 
On the whole, while heartily thanking Miss Cobbe for this little 
autobiography, we must press her to add chapters to the next 
edition of a biographical, and not autobiographical kind. We 
confess we slightly distrust the autobiographical sincerity of some 
of Hajjin’s reflections. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXII.—Svussex anp Sourn Surrey.—GroGraruy. 

\ E include under this Province the district to the south of 

that remarkable elevated range called the North Downs, 
which extends from Farnham, near the frontier of Hampshire, in 
an easterly direction, across Surrey into Kent. Its eastern frontier, 
commencing from near Westerham, in Kent, runs in a direct line 
southwards, to a point half-way between East Grinstead and 
Cowden, and in the latitude of the latter place. From this point 
Kent becomes instead of its eastern its north-eastern neighbour, 
till a little to the north of the Guildford Level, to the east of Rye, 
when the frontier is again a line from north to south to the Eng- 
lish Channel, in the longitude of the Kentish Ditch, which separates 
the Province from the Walling Level, in Kent. Its southern 
frontier from this east point is the coast facing the English Channel 
as far as the entrance of Chichester harbour. Its western boundary 
is the county demarkation line between Hampshire and Sussex and 
Surrey. 

The natural divisions of the district thus defined are unusually dis- 
tinct. ‘*The greater part of East Sussex is covered with a wide range 
of the Hastings sand, rising at the centre to a considerable elevation, 
known as the ‘Forest Ridge.’ The scenery of all this”—the J’orest 
district—“‘is very picturesque, and quite different from that offered 
by the other natural divisions of the county.” This district 
stretches with certain intervals in a north-westerly direction along 
the borders of Surrey. Its surface ‘‘is broken into hill and vale, 
and for the most part covered with birch, hazel, or beech under- 
wood. The soil in many of the more elevated portions is sterile in 
the extreme.” The principal heights are Wych Cross, Brighting 
Down, Dane’s Hill, Fairlight Down, and Crowborough Beacon, the 
highest and most central eminence, 84 feet above the sea. To the 
south-west of this district lies what is called the Weald of Sussex, the 
woodland district ‘stretching in a long linefrom Pevensey Bay to the 
hills beyond Petworth.” Again, to the south-west of this district lie 
the South Downs, chalk elevations 53 milesin length. Rising from 
Pevensey Marshes into Beachy Head, they first trend westward 
as far as Brighton, where they leave by degrees the coast, and 
enter Hampshire between West Harting and Stanstead. Their 


Th * . a 
_ Their surface is “ Senerally undy 
lated, sometimes, however, rapidly descending by combes into the 
intersecting valleys, and at others rising to the Considerab], 
elevations of Chanctonbury Ring, the Devil’s Dyke, Dytchling 
Borstal, Mount Harry, and Firle Beacon. ‘he northern esca 
ment is for the most part precipitous, the southern gently declin. 
ing, and west of Brighton gradually blending with the low line of 
the coast.” ‘The soil varies with the surface, on the higher elevations 
being very shallow indeed, and becoming deeper as we descend the 
hills, and at the bottom “the loam being excellent, nine op ten 
inches in depth, the chalk hardish and broken, and mixed with loam 
in the interstices to the depth of some feet.” The soil of the Down 
district is deepest between Arundel and Hampshire, poorest between 
Eastbourne and Shoreham, Between the South Downs and the Sea 
is what is called the Maritime district, which extends 36 miles 
from Brighton to Emsworth. Its soil, which is among the best in 
England, is a rich loam, upon either a reddish brick or gravel, the 
upper soil varying from ten to sixteen inches. Between Brighton 
and Shoreham it is less than a mile in breadth, between the rivers 
Adur and Arun three miles, aud from the Arun to the borders of 
Hampshire from three to seven miles. ‘‘ Between this rich level 
and the Downs is a slip of land stretching from Stanstead to 
Shoreham,” which abounds in flints, but is excellent land for 
turnips. The remaining portion of Sussex to the south-east jg 
marsh land bordering the sea. Passing the frontier of Sussex 
into Surrey, we come upon the most extensive tract of uni- 
form soil to be found in the latter county, called the Weald 
of Surrey, about thirty miles in length and from three to 
five in breadth. Its soil is a retentive clay, it is a woody dis. 
trict, and its vale is said to be lower in level than any other in 
England. For agricultural purposes it is a very difficult soil, 
From this we pass into a district of sandy loam, stretching across 
the whole county, ‘‘but in the east side seldom exceeding half a 
mile in breadth, till at Albury and Shalford it expands as far as 
Hascombe and Hambledon, on the south. The richest part of this 
tract lies round Godalming ; the soil is everywhere of great depth, 
and rests on a base of sandstone veined with iron ore.” ‘This dis- 
trict is exchanged for that of the North Downs, the neighbourhood 
of which contains the most beautiful scenery of Surrey, the com- 
bination of wild heath, stately trees in their park enclosures, 
rich plantations, high, breezy hills, and picturesquely broken 
country, being unrivalled by any part of England. Perhaps the 
natural boundary of the Province on the west is the line of 
hills which joins the North and South Downs of Hampshire, 
but we have adopted the more modern and conventional demar- 
kation. 

“The coast at the extreme east of Sussex is formed of the 
low marsh land which is the continuation of the low land of 
Romney Marsh,” in Kent. ‘At Pelt the Forest Ridge breaks in 
for five miles, including Fairlight, Hastings, and Bexhill. The 
low marsh land of Pevensey forming Pevensey Bay extends from 
Bexhill to the Downs, a short distance to the east of Beachy 
Head.” From this point, as we have seen, the high chalk cliffs of 
the Downs form the coast line as far as Brighton, from which 
point, again, we have the low ground to the Hampshire frontier. 
The two remarkable headlands, Beachy Head and Selsey Bill, to 
which the coast line dips in a southerly direction, the latter 
directly to the south of Chichester, and the former dividing the 
coast line to the eastward, each form sweeping bays, Pevensey 
Bay to the east and Seaford Bay to the west of Beachy Head, 
and the Park to the east and Bracklesham Bay to the west of 
Selsey Bill. Of these the two former bays are good roadsteads 
for vessels, Seaford Bay being much frequented by vessels for 
water. 

The coast line is pierced by eight rivers, the Ouse, the Rother, 
the Adur, the Arun, the Cuckmere, the Lavant, and two smaller 
streams. ‘The Ouse passes through the Lewes Level, by that town, 
and through an opening in the South Downs into the English 
Channel at Newhaven, to the east of Brighton, of which that 
place it has now become the Continental port. The Rother 
rises in the parish of Rotherfield, close under the Forest Ridge, 
and runs to the border of Kent, of which it for some time 
forms the boundary, receiving many accessions from the streams 
in the Weald of Kent; it then turns southward, across the 
most easterly part of Sussex, and sending out the branck 
called the Kentish Ditch, which falls into the sea a mile and 
half eastwards of Rye harbour, fidws itself to the south-east 
part of the town of Rye, below which it receives the waters of 
the Brede, and expanding into an estuary, forms the harbour 
of Rye, and empties itself into the sea “at the bight of the 





greatest breadth is 7 miles and mean breadth 44 miles, and their 


bay formed by Fairlight Head on the west and Dungeness oa 
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the cast.” It is navigable up to where it first touches the border 
of Kent. The three sources of the Adur unite near Ashurst, from 
which it flows in a southward direction to Shoreham harbour and 
the sea. ‘This river, Which is navigable for some distance for small 
craft, is celebrated for its mullet, pike, and eels. ‘The Arun rises 
in St. Leonard’s Forest an 1 flows southwards, receiving the waters 
of the western Rother ; it then takes a circuitous course, becoming 
celebrated for its trout, and passes through the marshes of the Vale 
of Arundel, through the town, and into the sea at Littlehampton, 
the latter part of the river being famous for mullet. Large vessels 
remain neat Littleha:npton harbour, but the river is navigable for 
six miles, up to Arundel bridge, for vessels drawing 15 feet. One 
canal connects it with the Wey river, an: another with Chichester 
harbour. The Cuckmere rises in the Forest Ridge, near Hart- 
field Park, and empties itself into the sea at an opening in the 
South Downs, to the westward of Beachy Head, and two miles 
south-east from Seaford. ‘The channel is very narrow and crooked, 
but navigable for a short distance at high water. The Lavant 
rises in Charlton Forest, and running through the Lavants and cir- 
cling the town of Chichester on all sides except the north, falls 
into Chichester harbour, and enters the sea at the extreme south- 
west corner of Sussex. The Mole river rises in the north of 
Sussex, and flows northwards into Surrey by Dorking and Leather- 
head, falling into the ‘Thames opposite to Hampton Court. It is 
nowhere navigable. 

The climate of the southern part of Sussex is mild, the mean 
temperature of the year being 51:10° Fahrenheit, more than 1° 
above the mean temperature of London; and the mean tempera- 
ture of the three winter months at Hastings being 45°, more than 2° 
above that of the adjoining southern counties. The temperature 
of the more northern parts of the county, particularly the Forest 
Ridge, is much lower. The Weald is cold and damp. Nor does 
oll reputation for mud. The most 


Sussex fail to deserve its 
somewhat resembles in climate the 


southern part of Surrey 
Weald of Sussex, but it gradually becomes dricr and more 
bracing as it approaches the chalk range. On the whole, how- 
ever, the district lying in Surrey must be called a cold portion of 
the Province. 

The general aspect of the Province, then, is that of a wall of 
chalk running parallel to the sea, and enclosing a space which 
is divided again into compartments by two natural fences, the 
Forest Ridge and the South Downs, running diagonally across the 
southern part from north-west to south-east. We know that 
in British and Roman times the whole of the district to the north 
of the South Downs of Sussex, as far probably as the outskirts of 
the North Downs of Surrey, with the Weald of Kent and the 
east-central part of Ilampshire, were covered with one great 
forest, to which was given the name of ANpERID. We also know 
that the sea has receded at each extremity and at several points of 
the Sussex coast, leaving marshes and lowlands which it onee 
covered, and stranding some once important seaport towns, while 
elsewhere, as at Brighton, it has encroached on the land. We 
may therefore look upon the Province as originally one vast forest 
district, extending between two great walls of chalk, and with only a 
narrow strip of land as a pathway between its southern parapet and 
thesea. On this strip of land, in the combes of the southern plat- 
form, now renowned for its sheep walks along the rivers, and in the 
recesses of the great forest, the inhabitants of this Province in 
the days of Keltic ascendancy must have Jed a very primitive life. 
Hunters, shepherds, and fishermen they probably were, but of 
agriculture there can have beenlittle. ‘The great primeval woods, 
whose aspect they exchanged only for that of the bare wild hills 
and the wide open sea, must have impressed, insensibly, a certain 
distinctive chara:ter on the population of this singular district. A 
feeling they must also have had of almost entire isolation, forbetween 
them and the people of East Kent and North Surrey and Central 
and Western Hampshire lay the *‘* pathless woo ls,” while the 
access to Southern Hampshire was confined to a narrow doorway 
at the south-western extremity of the Province, where the chalk 
Downs receling, left one small space of level ground unencumbered 
by timber and fit for agriculture. Lere would be the inlet for civili- 
zation, and the sole link of communication with the outer world. 
Here accordingly the most advanced part of the population would 
congregate, and here we find, naturally enough, that the first 
“capital” of the Province was situated. It was long before 
the great Forest was sulliciently pierced to allow of direct commu- 
nication between London and this primitive district. Even the en- 
terprise of the Romans seems to have (for some time, if not always) 
quailed before this task. ‘Vhe prineipal road from the eapital of the 
Province made a circuit round the western and northern skirts of 
the Anderid Wood, and the existence of a second and more direct 





route at that time is open to much doubt. But the position of a 
district bordering the sea for so great a distance, fronting the 
Continent of Europe, and intervening between the two favourite 
points of foreign access to England, the coast of Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, was too important to be neglected, and accordingly a road 
soon skirted its southern declivity, connecting it with the Kentish 
coast line, and so with the east and north of the island. The 
mouths of its rivers were occupied as garrisons against foreign inva- 
sion, as well as outlets and inlets for home and foreign commerce ; 
parts of the forest were gradually cleared, the demands for fuel of the 
iron foundries, for which this Province became ere long famous, 
greatly promoting the work of clearance; and at last the Forest of 
Anderid no longer remained as a barrier to social intercourse. 
Still, the memories and impressions of the past must have long 
lingered, and exerted a more than transient influence on the cha- 
racter and bent of the inhabitants, and shaped them more or less 
according to the fashion of the solemn, stately forest glades, and 
lonely downs, and of the buoyant sea—all alike suggestive of the 
idea of permanence, but in the one case a permanence connected 
with strong but passive endurance, in the other with wild emo- 
tions mastered and blended into a great monotony of habitual 


action. 





AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, February 1, 1867. 
Tuart there is a distinct ‘‘ American” type of humour, or of wit, 
most British writers seem to have decided. I remember an essay in 
a leading London periodical which, denying us all other peculiar 
merit, admitted that, although we have no humour, for which (ac- 
cording to the essayist) we lack geniality and breadth, we have a 
dry kind of wit, based chiefly upon exaggeration. The starting- 
point of this essay was a question said to have been asked by Mr. 
Carlyle of Mr. Emerson—what purely American result had been 
the outcome of the new institutions of the New World ?—to which 
Mr. Emerson replied for some time not at all, and at last very 
lamely. I think that Mr. Emerson might have answered promptly, 
and with truth, that our institutions were not established for the 
purpose of producing any purely American result, and that therefore 
they could not, in any sense, be justly regarded as having failed 
because they had not attained what they were not contrived to 
reach; and, moreover, that race, and not political institutions, 
produced such outcomes as Mr. Carlyle seemed to be inquiring 
for, political institutions themselves being one of the fruits of 
national character, or rather one of its forms of growth, and 
neither its root nor its nourishment; and yet, again, that two 
generations, the limit of our political independence of the mother 
country when Mr. Carlyle interpellated his visitor, were hardly 
enough to produce any remarkable peculiarity in the intellectual 
or moral traits of a people, particularly in these days of free inter- 
course and exchange of thought, when the tendency of all peoples, 
of the same race at least, is rather toward assimilation than 
divergence. A somewhat thorough examination and comparison 
of the writings of the humourists of the Old England and the 
New has led me to the conclusion that there is no notable differ- 
ence between them, and none at all which is not the result of 
slight differences in dialect —for instance, the rustic Yankee and 
the Cockney, the Negro and the Lrish-——and in the circumstances 
of the writers. The difference is not in spirit, but in mere form 
and subject-matter. ‘The discovery of a peculiarly American wit 
or humour I cannot but regard as attributable to that rather 
fidgety craving, on both sides of the water, for that wonderful 
new “American” coming min or thing, of which vain longing 
Mr. Carlyle’s question and Mr. Emerson's silence are almost 
equal manifestations. I have seen, and have marvelled as I have 
seen, Mr. Longfellow’s /iawatha hailed in Europe as * at last a 
really American poem.” But what are American Indians to us or 
we to American Indians? No more, not so much, as the Celts 
whom our common forefathers supplanted in England are to you 
and to us. Not so much, because the blood of the Indians does 
not mingle with ours ; they vanish before us, and leave no trace 
behind. When an “ American” trait of humour must needs be 
found in the use of the numeral 4 insteal of the preposition for, 
because such disrespectful treatment of an august numeral is a 
manifestation of the “* American” lack of reverence (which eriti- 
cism I have seen in one of the London articles upon Artemus 
Ward), I am confirmed in my opinion that the ‘ Americanism ” 
of our humour is found only because it is sought with such 
sensitive expectation. For the truth is that this use of 4 is 
merely the result of an attempt to make fun by painfully 
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sought-out blunders in spelling. If it is humorous and ‘ Ameri- 
can” to write 4 instead of for, how much more humorous 
and how intensely ‘“ American” it would be to write about 
the 42de of our soldiers, and the 1led bread of the Hebrews! 
Much of our Yankee humour is based upon exaggeration. 
So is much of Shakespeare’s. When Falstaff says that he is 
a man ‘of continual dissolution and thaw,” when Benedick 
says of Beatrice that “if her breath were as terrible as her 
terminations she would infect to the North Star,” what did they 
do but exaggerate, like a pair of Yankees as they were? English 
humour, particularly that in which you and we have a common 
heritage, is full of such exaggeration. 

Serious as we seem, and as we are, we are very fond of making 
fun, and often relieve our feelings under adverse circumstances in 
that way when other people would grumble. There has been 
recently much discomfort and very great inconvenience on account 
of the inadequate provision made by the ferry companies to meet 
the severity of the winter. Frequently a thousand people would 
be crowded around the ferries, without shelter, for an hour or two, 
kept from their business or their dinners, and the testimony of all 
the reporters has been that these freezing, hungry crowds gave 
themselves up, not to grumbling and swearing, but to chaff- 
ing and making jokes at the expense of the directors, cherish 
ing, however, the while a fixed determination to be even with 
their oppressors, and they have already through the Legisla- 
ture begun to put their intentions in foree. I have seen nego- 
tiations of some importance opened and carried on far toward a 
conclusion, in a series of repartees—not very brilliant, | must con- 
feas—but when the clinch came, with it came sobriety. Much of our 
oratorical bombast is uttered by men who are in earnest, and who 
think that bombast is eloquence but nota little is mere humorous 
or whimsical exaggeration, which is so understood by the hearers, 
and which yet is spoken and listened to with unmoved countenance 
on both sides. Mr, Lincoln’s remark in one of his State papers— 
a Message, I believe—that certain gunboats were of such light 
draught that they could float ‘“ wherever the ground was a little 
damp,” caused remark in England; and indeed it was not dignified, 
but it attracted very little attention here, because we are accus- 
tomed to such a way of speaking, even when we are in earnest ; and 
also because the joke was none of Mr. Lincoln’s, but a mere adoption 
by him of an exaggeration current here for twenty years and more. 
1 can remember its use for at least as long a time as that. It was first 
applied, not to gunboats, but to the huge Hudson River steamers, 
which, although between two andl three hundred feet long, andl 
having paddle wheels thirty feet in diameter, were built of such 
light draught that every stroke of their paddles seemed to lift 
them over the water, instead of pushing them through it. I heard 
a story many years ago, of one of these boats, which could go 
‘*most anywhere where it was a leetle iste ;” that she avoided 
an obstacle in the river by passing in the carly morning over a 
river-side meadow while a heavy dew was on the grass; but that 
the sun rising before she was well over, she came near being left 
high and dry by her captain’s presumption. One of the most 
characteristic manifestations of this exaggeration, carried to the 
utmost of whimsical extravagance, is the story told by a Yankee 
of a very powerful machine invented by a friend of his to draw 
teeth. It was tried upon one man, and the tooth wouldn’t come ; 
** cause ye see his teeth was sot drefful tight inter his systim. So 


: an : | 
they tied him inter the cheer, en drawd, en drawd; en suthin had | 


to come; so they drawd his hull ‘natomy right out uv him, en 
left his flesh in a heap in the cheer.” 

But more peculiar to us than this extravagant exaggeration, 
which, as I have said, is in fact not peculiarly ours, is a certain 
dry, logical humour, which is usually put into the mouths of 
rogues. I was told of a cashier of a “ red dog bank ” in Indiana 
that being called upon in specie-paying days to cash a few hun- 
dred dollars of his own notes, he replied, “I should be very glad 
to pay you the cash, but it’s against the law.” The note presenter 
looked in wonder. ‘* Why, don’t you see, the Banking Law pre- 
scribes that every bank shall keep on hand in coin at least fifteen 
per cent, of its issues. Now, I’ve got the fifteen per cent. ’cording 
to law ; but if I pay it away to you I shall be short. So you sce 
you'r askin’ me to do what's not ’cording to law.” We sometimes 
act out a humour that is somewhat peculiar. A Mrs. L. H 
(the story is true), mistaking the meaning of the maxim that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny, and declaring that she is 
unrepresented because she has no vote, refuses to pay taxes, 
She is ordered by the county authorities to appear on the high- 
way in person or by proxy, and work out the tax. Obedient 
to the summons, she appears on the highway in person, 





Consequently, much disturbance between Mrs, came 
county authorities, in which, it being of a verbal nature “ 
has the better. But the tax will be collected by process of “im 
if necessary, and Mrs. I will be allowed the free use of 
tongue and her fire-shovel in their proper places ; for ¢ . 
land both of law and of liberty. ‘Uhere is a kind of hunour not 
uncommon here which prepares a trap into which a victim js se 
denly precipitated. It is merely variety of what you and We, in 
slang, both call ‘‘a sell.” One of our stump speakers some on 
ago, at a meeting where it was a great point to conciliate the 
Irish vote, was led by his love of a good thing to peril his part 

and himself. Ie had been handling the Native American pay 
very roughly (in earnest), and then went on. ‘ Who dig all ou 
canals? Irishmen. (Applause.) Who build our railroads? 
Irishmen. (Great applause.) Who build all our jails? Irishmen, 
(Lumultuous applause.) Who jill all our jails?  Irishmoy” 
| ‘Phe descent into the trap was so sudden that the speaker escape 
by precipitate flight before the rush at the staging. There ig 
another kind of humour, so called, which is hardly humour, ana 
| which consists in strange comparisons, not really witty, but laugh. 
| able for their mingled oddity and aptness. A short time since, two 
young ladies well known to me were holding high converse over the 
virtues of acertain new dress. ‘* And does it fit well ?” asked one. 
“ Fit? As if I'd been melted and poured in.” I was not present, 
but I know as well as if I were that the girl of seventeen said this 
with no particular intention of being funny, but merely because it 
occurred to her asa good way in which to express the admirable set 
of her gown. And thus, without intending or knowing it, she 
| took her place among ‘* American” humourists. Of all the kinds 
of humour in vogue here, this, if it be humour, is the only one that 
A YANKEE, 





his is 
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seems to me peculiar to 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To Tue Eprror oF THE “ Specraron.”] 
Sirr,—*S. D. C.,” who avows herself a dissentient from the 
movement for Female Suffrage, appears to think that such dissent 
renders her liable to the charge of being a “ reactionary.” But 
there can be no reaction where action has never been, and as tly 
political rights of persons of the female sex, with the exception of 
those of members of the Royal Family, are at present absolute) 
nil, nothing that any one can say or do can possibly make thew 
retrograde. She cannot therefore be deemed a ‘ reactionary,” 
hut she protests against the possible “ charge of obscuran- 
tism” as a ‘great injustice.” I do not precisely under- 
stand what she means by this expression, but it is surely no 
injustice to say that any person who raises her voice againsta 
movement which, according to her own account, ‘‘ is daily gain- 
ing ground in the estimation of so many women of cultivated 
intelligence and generous sympathies,” appears to such women in 
| the character of an obstructive. ‘Chere is no doubt that every 
| woman who publicly protests against the movement does hiuder 
it, for I believe that many, perhaps the majority of men, will 
| assume that the mere fact of a woman dissenting from it is proof 
| sullicient that she is right in so doing, without troubling them- 
| 





| Selves to examine the grounds on which the dissent is based, But 
there are some who are more reasonable, and addressing these, I 
arguments, and 


will, if you will permit me, examine * S. D. C.’s 
| see if they support her conclusion. 
| She affirms * that female interests would be better promoted if 
the female thought of the country were better represented ;” but 
she says ‘there are two ways of representing your convictions, 
the direct way, by publishing facts and reasonings, and the indirect 
way, by giving a vote in support of them,” and gives the pre- 
ference to the former. ‘These are certainly two different ways of re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| presenting your convictions, but | am at a loss to conceive why the 

first should be called direct, and the last indirect. Would S$, D.C.” 
advise male persons to abandon their ‘‘ two-hundredth or twenty- 
| thousandth fraction of a decision as to whether A. B. or C. D. shall 
be their mouth-piece in Parliament,” and take to ‘* publishing facts 
}and reasonings ” as a more effectual means of influencing the 
| Legislature? ‘*S. D. argument seems to imply that the 
| choice lies between these two ways, or that one excludes the other. 
But women would not be debarred from publishing their convie- 
tions by being allowed to vote, and most persons would thiok 
their utterances likely to derive additional weight from the fact 
that they were recognized by the Legislature as persons fit to be 
trusted with political power. It is true that Harriet Martineau 
| influences the public more powerfully by her writings than she 
}could do by merely exercising the franchise, and so does John 
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bearing a fire-shovel, to the great disgust of the road-master. ; tuart Mill ; but why should they not have the votes too, and why 
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Foal the vast majority of individuals of either sex be reduced to 
jitical non-entity, because they are unable to write books on 
Political Economy or Representative Government ? 

She next asks, ‘* What proportion do thinking and experienced 
women bear to the body whom it is proposed to enfranchise ?” 
and replies by the gratuitous assertion that “ such women are in a 
very small minority.” ‘This is a gross and, I believe, most unjust 
aspersion on the good sense of the large class of persons indicated. 
ws, D. C.” argues as if all that is worth calling thought and 
experience in women, took the form of political speculation or 
literary composition, but I believe that these qualities may be 
quite as efficiently and usefully exercised in the conduct of the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

The number of persons otherwise qualified to vote for Man- 
chester and Salford, but excluded by the restriction of political 
privileges to male citizens, is 3,900. These are distributed 
through all classes of society. Among the occupations exer- 
cised by Manchester women, we find those of schoolmistresses, 
chemists, ironfounders,  silversmiths, cotton 
spinner’, brewers, joiners, builders, and shopkeepers of every 
Each one who pursues her calling successfully must 


manufacturing 


| turn out the highest class of women, I would suggest in reply to 
all that genus of objections typified by the assertion that cultivated 
and thoughtful women are in a minority of their sex, the senti- 
ment of a proverb more homely than elegant, which afiirms that 
** what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” If a sex must 
wait for the franchise till a clear majority of its individuals belong 
tothe highest class of men or women, to what sex must we look for 
Shall we be driven to Sydney Smith's classification 


voters at all ? 
| of human beings into three sexes, men, women, and clergymen, 
and fall back on that third division whose members have at least 
| some guarantee for possessing a certain amount of education and 
mental training ? 
| I do not agree with “S. D. C.” that the assertion * that 
women cannot be expected to take an interest in politics unless 
they have votes, and that therefore they ought to be endowed 
with the power in order to tempt them to study politics,” is 
‘The expression is too strong. ‘The opinion 


“ childishly absurd.” 
I have heard a 


may be erroneous, but it has a show of reason. 
similar argument used to support the proposition that the Imperial 
régime in a neighbouring country exerts an injurious influence on 
the political life of French men of the upper and middle classes. 


de. 
ie some extent a ‘ thinking an experienced woman,” though | As they are deprived of power in the State, they cease to take an 
her attention may not happen to have been turned in the | interest in politics, and divide their energies between the pursuit 
direction in which she is expressly and legally excluded from | of gain and pleasure, leaving the cares of State to their Imperial 
master. It was further urged that the deprivation of a voice in 





action. Why should it be assumed as a sort of axiom that only 
highly cultivated and intelligent women are fit to have votes, | 
while any man who has sense cnough to earn sufficient to pay three 
shillings and tenpence a week for his house is deemed unquestion- | 
ably fit, and Members of Parliament are overwhelmed by a chorus 
of disapprobation if they hint doubts as to the expediency of 
admitting men of a still lower grade. 

Certainly women capable of ‘affecting the collective wisdom of 
the nation” in the manner recommended by “8S. D. C.,” who 
says, “* Every wise plan carried out, every pamphlet or newspaper 
article written by a sensible woman,” has a chance of so doing, are 
ina minority, and it is perhaps as well that this should be so. 
Were every Englishwoman to take to writing articles, I suppose 
allthe newspapers in the land would not contain the number that 
would be written ; and men, in mercy to bewildered elitors, would 
be glad to relegate them to the quict and unobtrusive way of 
expressing their opinions by their votes, It is something new if 
inability to write pamphlets is to be urged asa disqualification for 
voling, and I suspect, if the test were enforced, it would dis- 
franchise a majority of male clectors, at least among the ten- 
pounders. Many a sensible woman, and sensible man too, who 
could give a vote rationally enough, would be sadly puzzled if 
bidden to write a newspaper article in explanation of the views 
that determined it. 

“§. D.C.” objects to the argument for female suffrage which 
some of its supporters have deduced from the fact that certain 
farmers are liable to be turned out of house and home because of 
She thinks women whose votes would 


their legal inability to vote. 
be influenced by their landlords ought not to possess the franchise. 
This is a plausible argument for the expediency of repealing the 
Chandos Clause, but why should it not apply equally to both sexes 
So long as male tenants alone have votes, 





of tenant farmers ? 
the fact remains, however much it may be deplored, that hard- 
working women are placed at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
the means of subsistence, by their political disabilities ; and the 
evil cannot be cured by sentimental theories that women should 
not be farmers, but should live on the earnings of the male sex— 
The special grievance of female farmers could of course | 





or starve, 
be redressed quite as easily by taking away political existence 
from male tenants, as by conferring it on female ones, but it is 
only used by the advocates of female suffrage as an instance of | 
practical hardship produced by inequality in the political rights | 
of persons occupying a position in other respects similar. | 

“S. D.C.” thinks that women should not have votes ‘ till they | 
had undergone some such training as all men pass through whose 
political life has any robustness ;” she advises us “ to set up our poli- 
tical swimming baths ;” ‘let women have their political debating 
societies, let philanthropic female householders form combinations 
among themselves to carry out improvements in parochial affairs ” 
(query,—if the benefit of the parish be the object, why should 
philanthropic male householders be excluded?); and when, by such 
means, the ** highest class of women, the women of independent 
convictions,” has increased till it reaches a clear majority in the 
nation, the suffrage will be deserved, and must be conceded, 
Waiving the questions raised by the doubt whether any great 
proportion of male voters do train themselves for their duties by 





shaping their own destinies, which we, in this country, are accus- 
tomed to consider the birthright of citizens of a free State, and 
the very breath of political life, exerted such an unfavourable 
effect on their moral and intellectual nature, by confining their 
interest to mere personal matters, as to outweigh the advantages 
of material prosperity which the nation may have enjoyed through 
the wise aclininistration of its chief. I have no means of judging 
how far these allegations are true, but I have often thought that 
there was a close resemblance between the political condition of 
Frenchmen thus described, and that of Englishwomen, and that 
the best way of rousing the dormant political life of either class, 
would be to confer political rights upon them. ‘5S. D. C.,” it 
seems, does not think so, and I shall be glad to consider her rea- 
sons, if she will be good enough to produce them, but I am not 
prepared at once to abandon my convictions on her simple 
aflirmation that they are * childishly absurd.” 

She says, ‘* Not for mere power, still less for mere prestige, is 
the suffrage to be desired, but as the means of expressing political 
life, and its first requisite is that we should have a political life to 
express.” ‘Lhe nearest approach to a meaning that I can extract 
from this sentence is, that women should not desire the suffrage 
till they have a political life to express. But I have always under- 
stood that the desire for the suffrage was considered indisputable 
evidence of political life in the persons by whom the desire was 
manifested, and that the awakening of such desire was the first 
step in political education. Whatever ‘5. D. C.” means by poli- 
tical life, she strongly advises us ** to do our best to develop it,” but 
deprecates agitation for the “ symbol” (c., the suffrage) before 
we possess the thing signified, as “ reversing the true order of 
realities,” and being a course which ‘tends greatly to obscure any 
just appreciation of the privilege desired.” ‘To me, it is something 
quite new to hear the suffrage termed a symbol; a vote is a 
reality, not an image, and it seems as much a misuse of terms to 


leall it a symbol of the political life of the person voting, as it 


would be to call the impulse a locomotive gives to a train a symbol 
of the power of the engine. 

To give a vote is to exert actual political power. ‘The share of 
each individual in such power is of course very minute, but it 
bears an exact ratio to his numerical importance as a unit in the 
family of the nation. Political life must exist before any one would 
choose to use such power, political education is gained by observing 
the effects produced by the power thus exerted, and it appears to 
me certain that people who personally participate in giving the 
impulse are likely to watch its effects with more interest than 
those who are legally excluded, by a disability which no effort of 
their own can overcome, from a share in the political life of the 


| nation. 


“S. D. C.” has reserved to the last a reason which causes her 
greatly to disapprove of the present agitation. It seems to have 
at least the merit of originality and novelty, for among the 
manifold objections I have as yet heard advanced none has 


touched upon this view of the case. She objects to the move- 


ment for female suffrage, principally, it appears, on the ground 
that it tends to refard the political education of English- 


women. If “S$. D. C.” is correct in this estimate of its tendency 





political debating societies, and whether these would be likely to 
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those who think such education undesirable, and I fear there are 
many such, cannot do better than join the movement, and help it 
on by all the means in their power.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


L. E. B. 





POSITIVISM AND THE SPECTATOR. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In attacks upon Positivism it is usual to attribute to it doc- 
trines the exact contrary of those maintained in the works of 
A writer in a popular volume of essays recently charged 
it with being deficient in any notion of Duty. One does not 
expect such things from the Spectator. 
the following passages from the Spectator of last week and from 
Dr. Bridge’s translation of Comte’s ‘‘ Introduction?” 
in parallel columns, without comment :-- 


Comte. 


Spectator, March 16, p. 303. 
I. 
“*——-The Positivist, who most 
despises the Christian morality.” 


Il, 

“The Positivist has nothing to 
be thankful for, because he recog- 
nizes no* Giver to whom he can 
truly ascribe his highest blessings.” 


Il. 

“The mere fact that thankful- 
ness is so powerful a tonic to the 
moral nature should warn the nega- 
tivo philosophers that they do not 
know how to interpret one of the 
deepest natural laws of the human 
spirit.” 


—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


[We do not take Mr. Harrison’s point. 
it is quite possible to despise a morality which is supposed to have 
done good service in its time, and, as our correspondent knows, 
that is the exact attitude of modern Positivists, who despise or, if 
that be too strong a word, look down upon, the Christian morality 
from a point which they regard as far above it. 
and third extracts, we were not referring to the perhaps half-dozen 
English Positivists who adopt Comte’s latest fanaticism of wor- 
ship, but to the far larger and more influential number who take 
much of his philosophy and reject his hardly sane religion. 
Mill and Mr. Lewes would, we should suppose, equally with our- 
selves regard thankfulness to a Grand Etre wilhout consciousness, 
without personality, without love, as the amiable eccentricity of a 
pious fancy pining after a God.—Eb. Spectator.) 

BISHOPS. 
[lo tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘Specraror.”] 
Sir,—In your very interesting article in the current number of 





May I ask you to consider 
I place them 


Dr. Brince's TRANSLATION, 
pp. 3738-4. 
“ The essential merit of the sys- 
tem [Christianity] was that it was 
the first attempt to exercise sys- 


tematic control over our moral 
nature.” 
“Christianity took the best 


means of effecting its purpose that 
were then available, but it was not 
successful, except so far as it gave 
indirect enccuragement to our 
higher feelings.” 


“We pray to the Supreme Being, 
but only to express our deep thank- 
fulness for her present and past 
benefits, which are an earnest of 
still greater blessings in the future.” 


“ Doubtless it is a fact of human 
nature, that habitual expression of 
such feelings reacts beneficially on 
our moral nature, and so we, too, 
find in prayer a noble recompense.” 


Freperic HArrrison. 


As to his first extract, 


As to his second 


Mr. 


ei 


BOOKS. 


ee es 
SIR C. WOOD'S ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA* 
Tne Anglo-Indians will open this volume with the hope of finding 
in it some contributions to secret history, and will be sadly dis. 
appointed. Sir Charles Wood might have published it while stil] 
Secretary for India without any obvious breach of official etiquette 
and the masses of private corresponlence to which Mr, Algernon 
West has had access have apparently taught him very little, So 
far as we know, the volume contains but one original contribution 
to history, anl even of that we are a little doubtful, as the same 
statement may well have escaped us amidst the scores of mem. 
randa published on Indian Contract Law. Still the book is a 
valuable one. Much is omitted which will one day, we hope, be 
made public, as, for example, the share of the Royal Family in the 
‘amalgamation ;” the true reasons for abolishing Lord Dalhousie 
Legislative Council, the strongest legislating body ever created jy 
India; and the internal history of Sir Charles Wood’s administra. 
tion of Indian Railways, a point upon which Mr. West tells 
nothing ; but whatever is given is absolutely authentic, is clearly 
written, and is strippel to the very utmost of unnecessary detail, 
stripped indeed to a somewhat wearisome bareness, and the whole 
will, we imagine, considerably increase the reputation of Sip 
Charles Wood. It makes three points at all events clear—that the 
things he had to do were very great things indeed, that whether 
right or wrong he always had a distinct plan for doing them, and 
that his plans almost invariably, he himself would probably say 
invariably, proved successful. THe liad, for example, during his 
seven years reign as Great Mogul, from 185) to 1866, to carry out 
at least four considerable enterprises—to remedy a permanent 
deficit, or, we shoull say, a deficit which pr nnised to be per- 
manent, of eleven millions, equal to more than one-quarter 
of the Indian Revenue; to organize a new [ome 
Government ; to substitute an Imperial for a local army ; and to 
reorganize the internal machinery of the local administration, 
To have done these things at all shows power, and to have done 
them creditably very great power, and * creditably ” is a word 
which, as regards most of thein, is too feeble to express the actual 
For example, Sir Charles Wool really did choke that 
enormous deficit, did make the insolvent Empire solvent. Of 
course the immediate credit is dacto Mev. James Wilson, and that 
very remarkable person Colonel Balfour, whom Sir Charles Wood 
never properly rewarded ; but the Secretary of State directly or 
indirectly chose both, and gave to each support and impetus. He 
had very little help either. Hast Indians are not financiers, and 
Sir Charles Wood was probably the only person in the entire 
Department who saw clearly that the Mutinies had given England 
a financial opportunity, that the ideas of the Company about 
taxation were timid and unsound, and that it would be better to 
give up India than to endure a permanent deficit, which sooner 
or later Great Britain must supply. The reluctions, detested as 
they were by Army and Bureaucracy alike, were very bold; the 
imposition of an income-tax, detested by the natives, was bolder 
still; and the increase in the salt duties, hated by English 
philanthropists, was perhaps for a Parliamentary Minister the 


entire 


result. 


—- ae he ee OS 


the Spectator, which I for one most heartily enjoyed, and with a 
very great deal of which I thoroughly agreed,—* Bishops for 


boldest of all. Sir Charles Wood faced all the 


COUse- 





Show, and Bishops for Use,’—you are, I think, needlessly severe, 


and, may I add? wnjustly severe, when you say, ** It is now more 


than a century since a man of any real eminence as a theologian 
has been on the Beneh of English Bishops. Archbishop Whately, 
clever as he was, is no exception.” 
Whately as a theologian calls up a name to many of our minds 
very dear, —Whately’s successor, Archbishop ‘Trench. Has he no 
right at all to the title of an eminent theologian? As much, at 
least, as Whately. He has done something at all events in the 
exegesis of Scripture, and it would be rash to say of him, ** No 
one will read his theological treatises twenty years hence, nor will 
they deserve to be read.” I think it would be the opinion of many 
by no means contemptible men that his Notes on the Parables and 
Miracles have gained a permanent position in English theological 
literature. ‘Towards such a man I am sure you would be most 
unwilling to be guilty of the least harshness or unfairness, and I 
thought his name must have slipped the memory or mind of the 
writer, as he penned that somewhat merciless sentence. As the 
Bishop of St. David's has been brought forward, may I suggest 
also that there is at Ely a Bishop named Harold Browne, and at 
Gloucester there is Ellicott, who, though generally supposed to be 
reactionary in his views, has done no mean work in a critical 
interpretation of some of St. Paul’s Epistles ?—Yours, &c., 
Dalton-in- Furness, 8. C. Overton, M.A. 


Surely your very mention of 


quent clamour, like a shrewd boll man of business as he 
was, carried all his points, anl killed the deficit. We do 
not think he made a single financial blunder, for the inefl- 
cient working of the income-tax was no more his fault than was 
Ie disallowed the latter, an.l the former was the result 
including the bureaucracy, 
Moreover, he performed this 





its repeal. 
of the fixed hostility of all classes, 
through whom alone he could aet 
great task without oppressing the mass of the people, who felt 
none of his new taxes except the increase in salt, and did not inind 
that, and without exciting any scriows popular discontent, the rich, 
who really suffered under the income-tax, having been conciliated 
by their confidence in his protection against the settlers. Me. 
West might have expanded this portion of his narrative with 
advantage, for the work was at least as great as that which made 
the reputation of Sir Robert Peel, and was accomplished, too, by 
a man who, like Sir Robert, had a positive horror of taxation for 
its own sake. It must in 1864 have tasked a strong and sober 
mind to resist the temptation of taxing the people to pay off the 
Mutiny debt, perhaps the heaviest pf all English external respon- 
Sir Charles Wood resolutely prohibited further 
imposts, shied, so to speak, at the most tempting of all, the tax on 
tobacco, which, if it does not produce a general massacre, will pay 
for the next great struggle. 


sibilities, but 


ee 
* Sir C. Wood's Administration of India, By Algernon West, Loudon: Smith 











and Elder 
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“Then came the Home Government. Mr. West says Sir Charles 
Wood reorganized the India House after the extinction of the 
which is true, and reorganized it admirably, which is 


aD, 
or esstionsble We cannot make out from Mr. West's state- 
ment that he did anything very wonderful, beyond restoring the 
Secretary's initiative :— 


«Sir Charles Wood at once discerned this very serious defect in the 
mode of business, and took immediate steps to remedy it by assuming 
to himself the initiatory power, and placing the office, as had been 
intended, on the usual footing of that of a Secretary of State, his Council 
taking their proper position as his advisers. He divided the Council 
into six committees, of five members each, every member being on two 
committees, the chairman being selected by the Secretary of State. 
The drafts of the despatches were prepared, as before, by the secretary 
of the department, and when seen by one of the under-secretaries, were 
submitted to the Secretary of State, who, after making such alterations 
as he thought ft, referred them to one of the committees. The draft, 
as considered and amended, if necessary, by the committee, was returned 
to the Secretary of State, and by him sent to Council in such shape as 
he might determine for final consideration and decision.” 

Our own impression is very decided that the old mode devised 
by Lord Stanley, or rather inherited by him from the Board of 
Control, was very much juster and more practical. ‘The Council then 
treated every question not urgent as it arrived, And sent up their pro- 
ceedings to the Secretary of State, asthe Directors formerly did to the 
Board of Control, who read them or did not read them, as he might 
please, and issued his final orders, with which the Council could 
not interfere. Having all responsibility, he had thus all ultimate 
power, The two schemes, however, represent two different 
policies, and the new one, though it deprives the Government of 
force, rapidity, and any benefit to be derived from a Minister of 
original genius, at least prevents gross mistakes. We only wish 
Mr. West had added to this chapter an account of the mode in 
which the Secretary of State overrides the Council when absolutely 
necessary. They have a legislative authority in matters of finance, 
yet as a matter of fact he constantly sanctions or orders cousider- 
able financial acts by telegraph, the telegrams, moreover, being 
very promptly prepared. It is admitted also, if we understand 
Mr. West, that the new plan has the drawback of providing no 
place for the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, that is, no means of 
education for future Great Méguls. He is reduced to a mere 
Member of Council, with no special functions at all, yet on him 
falls the task of defending the Department in one House or the 
other. 

On Sir Charles Wood's administration of the Army Mr. West 
is singularly reticent and unsatisfactory. Hesays, what no doubt 
is true, that the amalgamation was mainly produced by the White 
Mutiny, but he does not state why he considers this a sufficient 
reason for so vast a change, why, that is, the mutiny of Com- 
pany’s troops rendered the mutiny of Queen’s troops probable, 
merely affirming that the reorganization was matter of L[mperial 
rather than local concern. Nor does he explain why the Com- 
pany’s officers thus thrown out of enploy were not at once offered 
half-pay, merely observing that ‘‘ this had not hitherto been the 
practice of the Indian Government,” which is no argument at all, 
least of all one in the mouth of so original a Minister as Sir 
Charles Wood is represented to be. ‘The truth is, we imagine, 
that Sir Charles was overruled ; but then he should say so, and not 
claim credit for a vast innovation which he did not approve, and 
which, to all appearance, has not succeeded, which as a local 
measure has made the Indian Army the most discontented service 
in the world, and as an Imperial measure threatens to break up 
the Queen’s Army by rendering recruiting impossible. Sir Charles 
Wood may make a perfect defence for his treatment of the old 
officers, but he has still to explain why he, as an experienced 
statesman, did not perceive that ten years in fifteen of tropical 
duty would ultimately render soldiering the most unpopular of 
trades, 

On the fourth great question, which of all others involved most 
closely Sir Charles's reputation in India, his Private Secretary's 
defence seems to us complete. It is, too, curiously good as a lite- 
rary feat. Nobody who has not been wearied for years with the 
controversy can comprehend the difliculty, rising almost to impos- 
sibility, of stating the subject of the dispute on the Contract Law 
in a succinct form. Mr. West—or is it his chief ?—has faced the 
difficulty boldly, and we do not remember in a considerable ex- 
perience of official documents ever to have seen so admirable a model 
of statement as the chapter headed, ‘Indigo and Contract Law 
and Rent.” It needs but one paragraph, giving the Planters’ 
apology for their system, to be absolutely perfect, and it contains 
the single contribution to history we have discovered in the 
volume. So far as we know, the whole of the éxtraordinary in- 


readers, at least if it is not, we cannot comprehend the continu- 
ance of the discussion. How any human being can believe that 
a system of cultivation which produced such a result, among such 
& people, was substantially just, is explicable only on the theory 
that the worthiest men—and at least half of the planters of Bengal 
may be so described—cannot be trusted to judge any system sanc- 
tioned at once by interest and tradition :—- 


“Tn the autumn of 1860 things were indeed critical, ‘I assure you,’ 
said Lord Canning, ‘that for about a week it caused me more anxiety than 
I have had since the days of Delhi,’ and Lord Canning was not a man 
who was easily made anxious. Sir John Peter Grant, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, had just returned from an excursion to the works on 
the Dacca Railway. During his journey, which was entirely unexpected, 
up the river Jumsonah, numerous crowds of ryots appeared at various 
places, whose whole prayer was that they should not cultivate indigo. 
On his return, two days afterwards, from Serajgunge, by the rivers 
Koomar and Kalligunga, which run south of the Ganges, both banks of 
the river for a whole day’s voyage (70 or 80 miles) were lined by thou- 
sands of people, the men running by the steamer, the women sitting by 
the water's edge, the inhabitants of each village taking up the running 
in succession, and crying to him for justice, but all respectful and 
orderly. ‘The organization and capacity,’ said the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, ‘for combined and simultaneous action in the cause, which this 
remarkable demonstration over so large an extent of country proved, are 
subjects worthy of much consideration.’ ‘From that day,’ wrote Lord 
Canning, ‘I felt that a shot fired in anger or fear by one foolish planter 
might put every factory in Lower Bengal in flames.’” 


We must add that so far was Sir Charles Wood from cottier pre- 
judices, that he leaned decidedly to the side of the talookdars of 
Oude, and almost ordered Sir John Lawrence to retrace his steps 
in that province, telling him that ‘* he was confident he would see 
the propriety of taking especial care, without sacrificing the just 
rights of others, to maintain the talookdars of Oude in that posi- 
tion of consideration and dignity which Lord Canning’s Govern- 
ment contemplated conferring upon them.” Upon the whole, the 
effect of Mr. West's work will, we think, be to deepen and justify 
the public impression that Sir Charles Wood was a singularly clear- 
headed minister, who never did himself justice in Parliament, who 
never made a blunder in matters of business, who had an extra- 
ordinary capacity for detail, but who was deficient alike in sym- 
pathy and imagination,—in the sympathy which enables great 
ministers to feel the evils they are asked to redress, in the imagina- 
tion which calls up before them the future as well as the past of 
provinces, races, and organizations which they never saw. 





NINA BALATKA.* 

Ir criticism be not a delusion from the very bottom, this pleasant 
little story is written by Mr. Anthony Trollope. We have no 
external evidence for saying so, and there is the presumption 
against it that Mr. Trollope’s name is worth a great deal in mere 
money value to the sale of any book. Still, no one who knows 
his style at all can read three pages of this tale without detecting 
him as plainly as if he were presgnt in the flesh. Indeed, the 
present writer has applied what the scientific men call the best test 
of scientific knowledge, —the power of prediction given by the 
hypothesis that Nina Balatka is written by Mr. Trollope. ‘The 
critic said to himself, ‘if it is written by Mr. ‘Trollope, I shali 
soon meet with the phrase, “* made his way,” as applied to walking 
where there is no physical difficulty or embarrassment, but only a 
certain moral hesitation as to the end and aim of the walking in 
question,’ and behold within a page of the point at which the silent 
remark was made, came the very phrase in the peculiar sense 
indicated. And of such test-phrases we could indicate a dozen or 
so which, as far as we know, are found in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
stories, and in those alone. 

We do not know why the eminent novelist in question should have 
been unwilling to give his name to this little tale. It contains, to 
be sure, none of his Kuglish store of experience of society, and not 
much even of the social nuances of the country he describes ; and 
its strong point is not Mr. ‘Trollope’s strongest point, namely,. 
manners subtly described with a flavour of satirical humour ; but 
for all that, and perhaps in cousequence of the absence of this 
illimitable subject on which he refines so skilfully, there is a 
force in the main idea of the tale, and a grace in the picturesque 
framework of Prague scenery and customs, which adequately 
supply the place of the author’s usual skill in tracing the re- 
finements of English social habits. Most eminent novelists have 
felt, we suppose, at some time or other in their lives, a strong 
fascination in the subject which Sir Walter Scott took as the 
basis of his story in /vaxhoe, the struggle between love and 
that feeling, half of caste contempt, half of religious horror, 
which used to exist in old times between the Christians and the 
Jews. The intensity of Jewish pride in the midst of national 








formation contained in this paragraph will be new to Indian 


* Nina Lalatka, Ti. Story of a Maiden of Prague, 2 vols. London : Blackwood. 
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humiliation has always given a grandeur to figures such as Scott’s 
Rebecca, and where this is tempered by struggle with a passion for 
one of the oppressors’ race, you have all the highest conditions of 
true romance without any unreality. Our author, with a true feel- 
ing for his own characteristic power, though he has taken the same 
general subject for his story, has taken it in its most modern shape, 
making Prague, where the old distinction between Jew and Chris- 
tian still lingers in very much of its old intensity, the scene of his 
story, and showing us both the Jewish and the Christian feeling 
of alienation in its paralysis and decadence, fallen from its old 
persecuting fervour and its religious fanaticism, to mere social 
prejudice and religious scruple. He has so far varied the tale, too, 
as to make a Christian girl (a Bohemian) fall in love with a 
Jewish merchant and money-lender of Prague, with whom her 
father has business, and so interfere with the hopes of the Jewess 
—our author’s Rebecca—to whom the fathers of both had intended 
that he should engage himself. The scene in which Rebecca Loth, 
the Jewess, appeals to Nina Balatka, the Bohemian (and Christian), 
heroine of the story, not to sacrifice her lover’s position among 
the Jews of Prague, by persisting in an engagement which must 
deprive Anton Trendellsohn of the confidence and regard of his 
own people, is one of great force and not a little pathos. Re- 
becca’s pride and boldness and resolute defiance of all the motives 
for glossing over the truth, the unshrinking way in which she 
avows her own recent and scarcely extinguished hopes of marrying 
Anton Trendellsohn, the graphic minuteness of phrase with which 
at the same time she declares her knowledge of his profound 
passion for the girl with whom she is conversing, the complete 
absence of reserves even in language, the full, bold eye, as it were, 
which she fixes on delicacies of sentiment which any other girl 
would pass over with an allusion, are all made so as to bring out 
the Jewess, and the contrast between the Jewess and the Bohemian 
girl, with remarkable power. Scott's Rebecca is not more effec- 
tively drawn in any one scene than this Jewess of Prague :— 


“ Rebecca was not dressed now as she had been dressed on that gala 
occasion when wo saw her in the Jews’ quarter. Then she had been as 
smart as white muslin and bright ribbons and velvet could make her. 
Now she was clad almost entirely in black, and over her shoulders she 
wore a dark shawl, drawn closely round her neck. But she had on her 
head, now as then, that peculiar Hungarian hat which looks almost like 
a coronet in front, and gives an aspect to the girl who wears it half 
defiant and half attractive; and there were there, of course, the long, 
glossy, black curls, and the dark-blue eyes, and the turn of the face, which 
was so completely Jewish in its hard, bold, almost repellent beauty. ... . 
* Wo are not ungrateful to you for coming among us and knowing us,’ 
said Rebecca. Thon there was a slight pause, for Nina hardly know 
what to say to her visitor. But Rebecea continued to speak. ‘ We hear 
that in other countries the prejudice against us is dying away, and that 
Christians stay with Jews in their houses, and Jews with Christians, 
eating with them and drinking with them. I fear it will nover be so in 
Prague.’—‘ And why not in Praguo? I hope it may. Why should we 
not do in Praguo as they do elsewhere ?’—‘ Ah! the fecling is too firmly 
settled here. We have our own quarter, and live altogether apart. A 
Christian here will hardly walk with a Jew, unless it be from counter 
to counter, or from bank to bank.” As for their living togother—or even 
eating in the same room—do you ever seo it ?’"...... “*I havo 
come to you now,’ said Rebecca Loth, ‘ to say a few words to you about 
Anton Trendellsohn. I hope you will not refuse to listen.’—‘ That will 
depend on what you say.’.—‘Do you think it will bo for his good to 
marry a Christian ?’—‘I shall leave him to judge of that,’ replied Nina, 
sharply...... ‘But how will it be with him? Can you ever be 
happy if you have been the cause of ruin to your husband ?’ Nina was 
again silent for a while, sitting with her face turned altogether away 
from the Jewess. Then she rose suddenly from her chair, and, facing 
round almost fiercely upon the other girl, asked a question which came 
from the fullness of her heart, ‘And you—you yourself, what is it that 
you intend todo? Do you wish to marry him ?’—‘I do,’ said Rebecca, 
bearing Nina’s gaze without dropping her own eyes for a moment. ‘I 
do. Ido wish to be the wife of Anton Trendellsohu.'— Then you shall 
never have your wish—never. He loves me, and me only. Ask him, 
and he will tell you so..—‘I have asked him, and ho has told me so.’ 
There was something so serious, so sad, and so determined in the man- 
ner of the young Jewess, that it almost cowed Nina—almost drove her 
to yield before her visitor. ‘If he has told you so,’ she said —— ; then she 
stopped, not wishing to triumph over her rival.—‘ He has told me so; 
but I knew it without his telling. We all knowit. I have not come 
here to deceive you, or to create false suspicions. He doeslove you. He 


f 
| * While I am poor,’ said Nina; ‘so poor that,—look hero, Tean way 


| mend my rags. There, look at my shoes. I have not another 


my feet. But if he likes me, poor and ragged, better than ho likes 
rich——’ She got so far, raising her voice as sho spoke ; bat 4 
could get no farther, for her sobs stopped her voice. But while she wag 
struggling to speak, the other girl rose and knelt at Nina’s foot, putt 
her long tapering fingers upon Nina’s threadbare arms, so that her 
forehead was almost close to Nina’s lips. ‘ He does,’ said Rebecca, ‘lt 
is true—quite true. He loves you, poor as you are, ten times—g hun. 
dred times—better than he loves me, who am not poor. You haye mn 
it altogether by yourself, with nothing of outside art to back you, You 
have your triumph. Will not that be enough for a life’s Contentment?» 

This contrast between Rebecca Loth and Nina Balatka, and the 
sketches of their mutual relations with each other, is the finest 
thing in the story, and, no doubt, the artistic object for which the 
story was written. ‘There is just enough of parallelism between 
this interview and Lady Ongar’s bold avowal to Mrs. Burton, the 
sister-in-law of the girl to whom Harry Clavering is engaged, in 
The Claverings, of her wish to marry Harry Clavering, and her inten. 
tion of leaving it to him to determine whether it shall be so or not, 
to make each recall the other, and yet the two are, we need not say, in 
their whole expression and character quite distinct. Lady Ongar's 
boldness is the boldness of a woman whose delicacy of character 
has been rubbed off by a mercenary marriage, and the constant 
gaze into her own motives and aims in life which that mercenary 
marriage has produced. Rebecca Loth’s boldness is boldness of 
race and habit of constitution, a boldness quite consistent with the 
highest kind of essential purity and nobility of character,—the bold. 
ness of nature which is accustomed steadily to face its own desires 
and to despise shame in words, where there is no shame in the 
thoughts which the words express. 

There is much that is good in Nina Balatka beside the pictures 
of Nina and Rebecca and their relations. ‘The undergrowth of 
Christian scruples in Nina’s mind as to marrying a Jew, the 
difficulties she feels in praying to the Virgin and to Saints to par. 
don her for marrying a man who does not believe in either Virgin 
or Saints, the inclination she half indulges to pray to them that 
she may be allowed to be converted (honestly) to her lover's faith 
in order to satisfy him, if it is impossible he should be converted 
to her faith,—a confusion of ideas anost natural toa girl of Nina's 
nature,—are all most skilfully touched in. Nor is the relation 
between Nina and her Jew lover much less graphic. His shrewd, 
elderly, mercantile intellect, with its imperious impatience of any- 
thing that he could not see through, his unjust suspiciousness of 
Nina even in spite of his love for her, arising from his tendency to 
distrust the insight of love and control it by the insight of wide 
speculative suggestion, is a striking picture. The slightly comic 
sketch of the Zamenoys’ household is entertaining in its way. 
And finally, the scenery of Prague, the vivid impression produced 
by the Jews’ quarter, by the unique old bridge over the Moldau, by 
the deserted palace of the Hradschin towering over the desolate 
old-fashioned quarter of Prague called the Kleinseite, are repro- 
duced in this story with a vividness which will greatly enhance the 
pleasure of the tale to all who have seen and admired that most 
Oriental of Western capitals. 


| become rich; and I also am not without some wealth o 





EARL RUSSELL ON FOX.* 

In his preface to this volume, which concludes, though it cannot 
be said to complete, the life of Fox, Earl Russell suggests that a 
Whig view of that life ought to find a place among the materials 
for a future historian. ‘There is something touching and appro- 
priate in this sentence, even if it be not as modest as it looks, 
Taking Earl Russell himself to represent the party, we may safely 
say that this book is a Whig view of Fox’s career. It is marked 
at once by incorrectness, inadequacy, and partizanship. As an 
account of Fox's times, it fails to give us more than the barest 
connection between the events and the man; as a life of Fox, it 
never shows him to us so that we may recognize him. To say 
that the future historian may look to the book for help or guidance 





cares nothing for me, and he does love you. But is he therefore to be 
ruined? Which had he better lose? All that he has in the world, or | 
the girl that has taken his fancy ?—‘I would sooner lose the world | 
twice over than lose him.’—‘ Yes ; but you are only a woman, Think | 
of his position! There is not a Jew iu all Prague respected among us | 
as he is respected. He knows more, can do more, has more of wit and 
cleverness, than any of us. We look to him to win for the Jews in 
Prague something of the freedom which Jews have elsewhere,—in Paris 
and in London. If he takes a Christian for his wife, all this will be 
destroyed.’—‘ But all will be well if he were to marry you!’ Now it4 
was Rebecca's turn to pause; but it was not for long. ‘I love him 
dearly,’ she said; ‘with a love as warm as yours.’— And therefore I 
am to be untrue to him?’ said Nina, again seating herself,—‘ And were 
I to become his wife,’ continued Rebecca, not regarding tho interrup- 
tion, ‘it would be well with him in a worldly point of view. All our 
people would be glad, because there has been friendship between the 
families from of old. His father would be pleased, and he would 





implies of course that the book will descend to posterity. In one 
sense indeed it may do so, as many books are preserved from the 
censure of their own times by not being read, and are left to the 
indifference of future ages. Gibbon talks of some work being 
‘still extant, if what no one reads may be said to be extant,” and 
the present life of Fox may live if still-birth is no impediment. 
Copious extracts from the letters of Fox, which have already 
been given to the world by the same biographer, and which, after 
filling the whole of four volumes, now fill the best part of three; 
accounts of the great debates of Fox’s time, composed of frag- 
ments of speeches and a teller’s summary of division lists ; views 





* The Life and Times of Charles Jimes Fox. By Earl Russell. Vo!. 111. London: 


Bentley. 
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of European politics which are rather novel than new, and sketches 
of English history which are best described by the phrase we have 

taken from Lord Russell’s preface, make up almost the whole of 
this biography. ‘There is no space left for the character of Fox, 

which we should have thought rather an essential part of such a 
hook. His great contemporaries are political abstractions, and 

even such a scene a3 the interview between himself and the First 

Consul, after the Peace of Amiens, is passed over as unimportant. 

The future historian is referred for this to Lord Holland's Foreign 

Reminiscences. He is referred to Mr. Trotter’s Memoirs of Fox 
for other characteristics. What he will learn from Lord Russell 

is that Fox wrote long letters on many subjects, that his letters 
on the Classics are better than his letters on Politics, and that they 

may be read at full length in Fox’s Mem rrials and Correspondence. 

Perhaps when the historian has come to this point, he may make 
up bis mind to try those three works in preference to this one, 

and may lay down Lord Russell's latest volume with the gentle- 

ness which belongs to historians, but which we are afraid is never 

shared by critics. 

Yet if he did so, he would do wrong. Not that he would lose 
anything so far as Fox is concerned, but he would miss a very 
valuable Whig view of Lord Russell. It would be instructive to 
him to know that at a certain time in the nineteenth century there 
lived a distinguishe1 statesman, who under cover of writing the 
life of a predecessor recor led his own history and opinions. We 
do not mean to say that when Lord Russell questions the wisdom 
of bestowing Government support on men of letters, and hints 
that such patronage is not always discriminating, he is alluding 
to the pension conferre1 on the poet Close. But we can hardly 
doubt to whom the following sentence alludes, and who has most 
frequently acted on this principle of judicious advice to other 
countries: —‘‘ Fox in this passage shows how well he understood that 
the maintenance of peace by this country depends not upon absti- 
nence from interference in the quarrels of other countries, but 
upon a judicious use of the power of advising, and, if need be, of 
interposing in the disputes of, other countries.” In the same way 
the perpetual attacks on Prussia for her conduct during the first 
of the Revolutionary wars are really aimed at Prussia’s conduct in 
the affair of Schleswig-Helstein. We do not at all object to Lord 
Russell's epithets of dishonest, perfidious, captious, and the like, as 
applied to the policy against which he wrote so many despatches. 
In transferring those epithets from the Prussian policy of the mid- 
die of this century to the Prussian policy of the end of last century, 
he is doing no more than was done by Macaulay when he sat to 
himself for his portrait of Sir James Mackintosh, no more than has 
been done by many Italian painters who have drawn themselves as 
saints and their wives as Madonnas. But there is a limit to this 
practice, and Lord Russell has exceeded it. We has been so 
eager to inveigh against Prussia for the faults he knows, 
that he has saddled her with others which did not belong 
to her. He mixes up Schleswig-Iolstein and Poland, the 
despatch-writing England of his own time with the subsidy- 
giving England of Pitt. To these analogies he sacrifices facts 
of considerable moment, and even when he is apparently correct 
he gives an improper colour. The third volume starts with a com- 
plaint that Pitt declined the office of mediator between France and 
the Allied Powers, and indulged the animosities of the Tories of 
England by rushing impetuously into the war. Seeing that Pitt 
continued to offer mediation till the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities by France, that Austria complained of these repeated 
offers, that Burke bewailed Pitt's blunders and feared an 
alliance between England and the Revolution, we must take 
exception to Lord Russell's statement. But then it is part of 
the Whig view of Fox's career to prove that France was the 
aggrieved party and that the war was unnecessary. We think 
the war was unnecessary, and we lay the guilt of it on those 
who provoked it. Lord Russell says that ‘¢ the plea that France 
was the first to proclaim war is evidently a quibbling evasion of 
the question. Pitt had made up his mind, and had already 
declared that he thought war with France justifiable, and even 
necessary. lad the French not proclaimed war, England would 
have done so.” Then why did Pitt consent to treat, even after the 
death of Louis, even after France had announced her intention of 
annexing Belgium, which England had declared would be viewed, 
if persisted in, as a casys belli? If Pitt indulged the animosities of 
the Tories, it is strange that he indulged them to so little purpos¢. 
It is still more strange, if he rushed impetuously into the war, that 
he was content with such a languid mode of conducting it. Yet 
Ib hever seems to occur to Lord Russell that if the Coalition was 
in earnest in attacking France, and France was as weak as she 
has been represented, the Revolution must have been suppressed. 


The proceedings of the Coalition are, indeed, a puzzle to many 
writers, aud Lord Russell's suggestion of Prussian perfidy may 
be hailed by some as the best solution, After the Danish War 
and the German War, it seems natural to suggest that Prussia 
had a triple end in view during the year 1794,—‘ treachery 
towards England, oppression of Poland, and reconciliation 
with France.” “The King of Prussia,” says Lord Russell, 
“seems to have been bent on attaining at once the objects 
of retiring from the Alliance and securing the subsidies of 
Great Britain. He had another object still more dear to him 
—that of annihilating altogether the independence of Polanf.” 
Yet the true facts of the case are almost diametrically opposite to 
these views of Lord Russell's. From the very first, the King of 
Prussia was most eager to restore Louis XVI. and to quell the 
Revolution. He encouraged and supported the émigrcs, instead of 
treating them, as Lord Russell says, with the neglect and contempt 
which were their natural and proper rewards. When he met the 
Emperor Leopold at Pillnitz he was most anxious for war, and but for 
the pacific views of Leopold and the resolution, so craftily drawn up 
as to throw the initiative on England (which Leopold knew to be 
equally pacific), his wishes would have been gratified. During 
the first invasion of France, and the battles in Champagne, he was 
to the full as zealous and impatient. It was not till he was dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Austria that he began to cool; not 
till he found Austria bent on territorial aggrandizement that he, 
too, consulted his interests. Lord Russell attributes the luke- 
warmness of the German Powers to their conviction that “ the 
war was an English war, and that in supporting it they should 
support English objects. Such, and not the inadequacy of 
military means or the want of valour in the field, were the 
causes which led to the reverses of 1794, the conquest of Bel- 
gium, the loss of Holland, and the peace of Basle.” Yet the 
first invasion of France, while England was still offering her 
services as a mediator, was marked by the same characteris- 
tics. ‘The time when France was least prepared, and when a 
less determined band of rulers had seized the reins of power, 
was surely the time when the Allies might have done some- 
thing in the field. But they advanced a little way into the 
country, and retired to squabble over their future spoils. So far 
from Prussia being desirous of directing the Alliance in such a 
way as to ensure its failure, it was owing to her that failure did 
not declare itself from the outset. So far from the King of Prus- 
sia cherishing the subjugation of Poland as his dearest object, it 
was with extreme difficulty that he could be diverted from his 
expedition to the Rhine in 1794, and what gave the decision was 
the jealousy of Russia and the Polish Insurrection. 

There is nothing more striking in Lord Russell than the sudden 
change which comes over his judgment of France after the re- 
tirement of Pitt and the rise of Napoleon. Down to the Peace 
of Amiens, France was the suffering angel. Both Lord Russell 
and Fox exult that this peace was glorious to France. Fox 
writes :—“ I do not like it any the worse for its being so very 
triumphant a peace for France,” and he said much the same 
at a great public meeting. But when Napoleon demands 
the surrender of Malta—the retention of which, according 
to a modern school of philosophic historians, as inaccurate 
as Lord Russell, and even more spiteful, was the sole cause 
of the renewal of the war—France has become ‘an encroach- 
ing and insolent power.” Surely there was less insolence, 
less of an encroaching spirit, in a demand for the perform- 
ance of a treaty than in annexing Belgium, invading Savoy, 
stirring up popular discontent in Germany, raising sedition in 
Holland. And Lord Russell, who talks calmly of the First 
Consul having collected from Italy, ‘‘ by right of conquest, the 
greatest modern works of sculpture and of painting,” can hardly 
condemn what was far less reprehensible than those acts of rapine. 
But then Fox was instrumental in carrying on that second war, 
and a Whig view must never admit the possibility of a Whig 
having been in the wrong. 





STONEWALL JACKSON. *« 
Wuen, about a year ago, Mr. Lowe was uttering the most 
eloquent of his many eloquent libels on government by the 
people,—when he was denouncing democracy, ‘‘ that bare and level 
plain, where every ant’s nest is a mountain and every thistle a 
forest tree,”—there must have risen in his mind, we are certain, 
amid the hushed admiration of friends and foes, reproachful 
memories. ‘ Bare and level!” his heart must have said, ‘‘ yet it 
was under a democracy that Athens produced /éschylus and 








* Stonewall Jackson. A Military Biography. By J. E. Cooke. New York: 
Appleton and Co. 1866. 
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Pericles, Phidias and Socrates, Plato and Demosthenes. Rome 
remained an insignificant Latian city until she conciliated her 
masses, and then she conquered the world. But two short years 
ago the American Union triumphed in a struggle which dwarfed 
the wrestlings of European ambition, and gave proof of quali- 
ties and produced men of the first order. Both sides had 
been trained under a republican rule; Lee and Jackson, not less 
than their antagonists, were the ‘armed soldiers of democracy,’ 
though they fought against that cause.” No one, least of all 
those who throughout have looked on the Southern Rebellion as 
traitorous and ruinous, will desire to subtract anything from the 
magnificent soldiership of its chiefs or to deny them the poor 
merit of having fought well in a bad cause. As long as honour 
is given to prowess in war, the Union may be proud to own 
Stonewall Jackson as her child, though she suffered at his 
hands many a bitter blow. Of him, surely, and of those brave 
brothers in arms of his who fell in the bloody years from the fall 
of Sumter to the fall of Richmond, we may repeat words which 
an eloquent Frenchman has spoken of the Girondists:—‘‘ Ah! la 
République, qu’ils condamnérent & les tuer, portera leur deuil & 
jamais !” 

Stonewall Jackson's life, like that of most great soldiers, is 
unfit material for an interesting biography. Up to the hour 
when the fighting begins it is singularly uneventful, and then the 
smoke and din of battles hide the form and drown the voice of 
the man. Neither Dabney’s Life nor the volume before us give a 
clearly cut outline of Jackson's character, except as a soldier, and 
the latter point is to the general reader somewhat obscurely 
brought out. Still, Mr. Cooke's book has agreeably surprised us 
by the absence mainly of certain defects which we were prepared 
to find in it. The work of a Southern soldier, it is remarkable for 
a fairness of dealing with the character of opponents and an 
avoidance of the ‘‘spread-eagle” style highly creditable to the 
good taste of the writer. Political discussions are altogether ex- 
cluded from his pages, and though he does not attempt to conceal 
his belief that the cause of the South was the cause of justice and 
independence, this belief does not materially bias his slight con- 
tribution to the history of the Civil War. 

Jackson’s character as a soldier was founded, before he had the 
opportunity of doing anything noticeable, upon the intense regard 
for discipline and concentration of all his energies upon his pro- 
fession which had distinguished him while professor at Lexington. 
Like Lee and most other Virginians who fought in the war, 
Jackson was averse to secession, but when the violence of South 
Carolina and the Gulf States precipitated the collision, and 
Virginia after a pause of four months took the fatal plunge into 
the whirling depths of blood and treason, Jackson and Lee, and 
all those who had been bred to hold the doctrine, so subversive 
of all national order, that their allegiance to their State was of 
higher obligation than their allegiance to the Union, drew the 
sword, ‘“ not for slavery, but for the old Sic Semper flag.” It was 
unhappily for slavery as well, and Mr. Davis must often have given 
thanks for the fortunate doctrine that reinforced the wily champions 
of the Slave power with a host of honester and abler men, 

Jackson's early appearances as a commander on the Confederate 
side were not remarkable, but he was performing a very useful 
work—the work on which his fame was founded ; he was forming, 
out of material at first sight unpromising, the famous First Brigade 
of the Army of the Shenandoah. ‘That army indeed contained 
many able officers, was commanded by Johnston, and possessed 
in Stuart a cavalry skirmisher not inferior to Murat; butin all the 
highest qualities of a commander—in calmness, firmness, rigour of 
discipline, and power of exciting the ardour of his men—Jackson 
was unequalled, 

It was at the battle of Bull Run that Jackson first gave clear 
proof of his fighting worth, and he could not have manifested it 
at a more important crisis. Had the South been defeated in that 
conflict, broken in spirit as they were by previous disasters, the 
North might have been spared four years of obstinate war. And that 
the South was saved from defeat was mainly due to Jackson. We 
transcribe as a fair specimen of Mr. Cooke's descriptive power his 
account of the charge from which the General derived his famous 
surname. At this point the Federals had nearly succeeded in 
driving back their foes, and taking possession of a plateau which 
would have given them the command of the field :— 

‘Such was the condition of things when the glitter of bayonots 
caught the eyes of Bee, beyond the Henry-House hill, and a courier 
brought word that reinforcements were coming at last. Bee galloped in 
the direction of the fresh troops: they were the First Brigade, under 
Jackson. As he pressed on rapidly the disordered troops of Bee and 
Evans swept by towards the rear, but the First Brigade continued to 
advance. All at once Bee appeared, approaching at full gallop, and he 


and Jackson were soon face to face. The latter was cool and compose, 
Bee, covered with dust and sweat with his drawn sword in his hand, his 
horse foaming. In the bitter despair of his heart he could only groan 
out, ‘General, they are beating us back!’ Tho face of Jackson betrayeg 
no corresponding emotion. He had his ‘war look’ on, but that Ma 
never a look of excitement. His eye glittered, and in the curt tone 
habitual with him, ho said, coolly, ‘Sir, we will give them the bayonet; 
These words seemed to act upon Bee like the sound of a clarion, He 
galloped back to his men and, pointing with his sword to Jag 
shouted, ‘Look ! there is Jackson standing like a stone wall! Let ug 
determine to die here or conquer!’ His command was partially rallied. 
the detachment took their position on the right, and Jackson's ling swept 
steadily on towards the plateau.” 

This movement turned the tide. The Federals from that day 
forth were possessed with an almost superstitious belief in the 
invincibility of ‘* Stonewall’s” Brigade. The battle of Bull Ruy 
was a disastrous rout of the North, and it is said that ag Jackson 
rode with Beauregard after the fight and gazed on the retreating 
masses, he asked passionately, ‘* Give me ten thousand men, and] 
will be in Washington to-night!” It was the fiery Maharba 
at Cannz urging irresolute Hannibal, ‘* Victor in Capitolio epula. 
beris !” 

From that day forth Jackson’s reputation was made, his infly. 
ence over his men secured, his confidence in himself strengthened, 
In the fall of 1861 he was appointed to the command of the 
‘“‘ Army of the Valley,” as he loved to call it, and at once proposed 
to the authorities at Richmond the plan which till his death-hoy 
he adhered to as the best—‘‘ the Scipio- Africanus policy ” of strik. 
ing a blow at the heart of the North. His scheme was not adopted, 
and his operations for some time were of a secondary character, Al] 
through the spring of 1852 he continued perplexing the Norther 
chiefs with his rapid movements, dealing a blow where he was 
least expected, and then being found perhaps twenty miles away 
safe in entrenchments. In all his exploits he was well seconded by 
the most efficient cavalry officer next to Stuart in the Southern 
ranks, Turner Ashby, a soldier whom Mr. Cooke regards with an 
admiration second only to that which he dedicates to his great 
chief. Jackson lost Ashby in a trifling skirmish just before his 
victory at Port Republic. 

For nearly a year after these events the successes of this 
‘“*heaven-born warrior” continued. In the celebrated * Seven 
Days” his presence once more turned the tide of combat against 
the North, and compelled McClellan’s disastrous retreat across the 
Chickahominy, and his masterly exclusion of Banks’ forces from 
the great game that was played out before Richmond was the 
salvation, for a little while, of his State. ‘Then came the struggle 
with Pope, the retreat of the Federals across the Rappahannock, 
and the second conflict on the field of Bull Run. Jackson's plan 
was at last accepted, and the State of Maryland was entered by 
the armies of the Confederacy. ‘The cool reception which they 
met with from the inhabitants proves clearly how mad the same 
conduct of Jackson, with a smaller force attempted earlier, as he 
had wished, would have been. In that case Antietam, or somecon- 
flict answering to it, would have annihilated the Confederates, 
As it was, though it may be reckoned a victory for McClellan, it 
was not very decisive, although the numbers were in favour of the 
North. We must add that in his treatment of the battle of 
Antietam Mr. Cooke departs from his usual praiseworthy modera- 
tion. We have no reason to credit his assertion, which he bases 
upon no convincing arguments, that Lee fought on that day 90,000 
Federals with 33,000 Confederates. The proportion that has 
generally been given is 75,000 to 90,000, and this agrees, unless on 
supposition of immense and unacknowledged losses, with the 
numbers of the invading force. 

After the retreat of Lee and Jackson into Virginia there ensued 
a needed interval of repose. ‘The supersession of McClellan was 
followed by the appointment of Burnside, who, though a brave 
soldier, soon showed his incapacity for high command by flinging 4 
noble army upon the almost impregnable heights of Fredericksburg, 
behind which was posted the finest soldiers of the South. ‘The career 
of Jackson was now approaching its close. ‘The confident advance 
of Hooker—ably executed, if he had been opposed by mediocre 
opponents—upon Lee's position seriously endangered the safety of 
the latter. Jackson was entrusted with the dangerous office of 
surrounding the Federal right, and by a masterly march effected 
his object. In the battle that ensued, named Chancellorsville, 
from Ilooker’s head-quarters, the Federals were defeated, but 
Sackson fell, shot by an unhappy mistake by his own men. He 
lingered in great pain for a week, his last speeches were muttered 
orders to his troops, wanderings of the mind among familiar 
scenes, but at the end he grew calm, and with a deep longing for 
peace he expired with these words on his lips, ‘* Let us cross over 





the river, aud rest under the shade of the trees!” 
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He sought his last home in the place where in peace and war 
be had passed so many days. ‘‘ Bury me in Lexington, in the 
of Virginia,” was his request. There he lies,—in Lexington, 
whe his happy professor's life had been spent, —in the valley of 
ia tame he had won his early triumphs. The land is 
ol a part of the Union, and the cause he fought against, 
aie just, was not to be conquered. Jackson was spared 
ne bitterness of a ruin his proud spirit could have ill borne. 

His military capacity stands above all criticism. It was not, 
it did not claim to be, of the highest order, but of its own order it 
was the highest. ‘‘Such an executive officer,” said Lee, * the 
san never shone upon. I had but to show him my design, and if 
it could be done it would be done.” He was not a strategist on a 
creat scale himself, did thé office of the hand better than that of 
the head. He has been often compared to Cromwell and to 
Havelock. His intellect was as superior to that of the latter as 
it was inferior to the great Protector’s, and indeed we think it was 
rather the accident of his narrow Calvinistic faith than any real 
likeness which suggested the comparison. He was more of the 
type of Wellington,—like him in his indefatigable industry, his 
cool courage, his rigid discipline, his icy mien, and his all but 


unbroken successes. 


r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@—— 

The Contemporary Review. March. (Strahan.)— Lord Lyttelton 
opens the March number of this solid monthly with an article on “ Ex- 
travagance in Devotional Writings” which will provoke many a smile, 
though it be not written with that object. The book on which the 
article is founded is called The Churchman's Guide to Faith and Piety, 
gnd the course of prayer prescribed for average Churchmen is some- 
what as follows, They are to use forms of morning and evening prayer 
varying in length from threo to six pages of close print; separate 
prayers for each of tho twenty-four hours of the day (and night ?); 
prayers for the canonical hours between morning and evening ; @ prayer 
for every time the clock strikes; a special prayer for each day of the 
week; a specinl reflection for each day of the month; and special 
litanies for Sundays, Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays. During Lent, 
it seems, professional mon are allowed dripping and lard, but they are 
to go through the whole of the earlier part of the day on “a little cocoa 
without sugar, and dry bread.” This reminds Lord Lyttelton of one of 
the rules of life of an ancient Father, which was to eat food with groans. 
We find nothing else of great importance in the March number of 
the Contemporary Review. ‘ Fomale Suffrage ” is discussed by Lydia E. 
Becker; tho Rev. James Davies writes an appreciative, though not an 
altogether discriminating, account of Professor Conington’s “ /Eneid ;” 
the Rev. H. H. Wood discourses on “The Lake Dwellings of Switzor- 
land ;” and the Rev. Thomas Markby on “ Public Schools.” 

Off the Line. By Lady Charles Thynne. (Hurst and Blackett.)—A 
very neatly written, well devised story, without any trace in it of 
original power. Tho characters are all natural, the incidents such as 
might occur in any household, yet with a cortain dramatic arrange- 
ment, and the writing is singularly free alike from affectation and in- 
elegance. But when all is read, and it is very easily read, nothing 
remains upon the mind. There is nothing to interest, nothing to 
remember, nothing to watch except the central character, Sybil Morley, 
who is not much worth watching, a perverse girl, who does perverse 
things until she compromises herself, but whose perversity is rather 
described than explained. The rest of tho characters aro lay figuros, 
who play their parts very much like amateurs in a charade. One can 
guess what they are intended to represent, but it is not represented. 
The total absence of any straining after effect gives Of the Line a 
certain pleasantness to the critical reader, but that sense of relief is the 
chief pleasure he will obtain from its porusal. 

Nights in the Harem. By Emmeline Lott. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
A very proper book, despite the exceeding bad taste of its title, and a 
very stupid one. Mrs. Lott, instead of continuing the narrative of her 
wn experiences, which had from their novelty some interest, creates 
fictitious characters who tell stories through two volumes. Thoy are 
very droary storios, being really exaggerated versions of anecdotes well 
known to all residents in Aloxandria and Constantinople, and told so as 
to introduce as many descriptions of Mohammedan manuors, customs, 
snd ways as possible. They are consequently not amusing, and as for 
instruction, two hours’ study of The Arabian Nights would teach the 
sverage Western reader a hundred times as much. He would be com- 
pelled, it is true, to confine himself to English, but we do not know that 
ke would be greatly disappointed at the absence of this sort of thing :— 
“The day after my departure, Kaleb mot tho Caikdji Bachi at tho 
‘Seale’ of Top-JTuné (Cannon Place) just as he was embarking in his 
caik, after having performed his devotions in the Mosquo of Melan 
Mahmoud. ‘Salam Aleikum, khosk bulduk, Guitiné liyum. Guemir bizi 
almadan kalkmécen’ (‘Well met! How do you do? I must be gone, or 
the vessel will be off without us’), said the Caikdji, pointing to the 





yacht. ‘Aleikum salam Daha téz-yuruyélin Makinanen gurut-tucunu- 
ichidiyorme senez’ (‘How are you? Let us go quickly. Do you hear 
the noise of the engine ?’), replied Kaleb, as he ordered his own caikdjis 
to pull as rapidly as possible. It was his design, for his own purposes, 
to accompany Barbab Ali on board the Christian yacht; so off started 
the two schemers in quest of an adventure, of which some faint idea had 
already crossed them.” We have a very strong suspicion that the 
writer, who ever it is, knows very little Arabic, or Turkish either, at 
least this is sad nonsense as a translation. “ Zuih! Taib! Mashallah! 
Mashallah !’ (‘May your shadow never grow less! May Allah never 
refrigerate your countenance !"), exclaimed the delighted Kaleb.” The 
Indian story insorted in the middle of the first volume is the invention 
of some one with no knowledgo of India whatever, Mussulman and 
Hindoo names and titles being mixed up in inextricable confusion. 
Imagine a Maharanee on a voyage to Mecca in a frigate! 

Grandmama's Nursery Stories. (London: Whitfield, Greon, and Son.) 
—This is a very lively little nursery volume, and Grandmama, though 
she “ points her moral,” also “ adorns her tale,” into quaint illustrations. 
Morality may indeed, in the story of “Little Patty,” be thought by 
some to be carried too far,—as it seems almost unnatural that the over- 
intelligence of a Grandmama should be hold up to the reprobation of 
infants by a Grandmama,—this too didactic strain is the only fault to 
be found with the book, and for this the age may be more to blame 
than the author. There is some danger now of our little ones being too 
wise in their generation. The poems are simple and pretty, chiefly 
about animals, a subject interesting to most children, and altogether the 
little volume will prove a charming addition to the nursery library. 

Extemporary Preaching. By F. Barham Zincke. (Rivingtons.)— 
Mr. Barham Zincke began his career as a clergyman by writing two 
sermons a week and reading them to his congregation. The results he 
experienced were much tho same as the conclusions that must be foreed 
on those of his brethren who have eyes to see and ears to hear. Hoe 
found that English people were naturally fond of public speaking, and 
very tolerant of bad speakers. They had also, he saw, a singular love of 
sermons, and yet they were always abusing those they heard. A little 
reflection taught him the reason. The pulpit is the only place where a 
man professing to speak to the people really reads a composition which 
is not addressed to the people, which has nothing in it to recommend it 
to their minds, and which has not even made any mark on his mind in 
the course of writing it. This was Mr. Zincko’s experience with his own 
sermons. The remedy he suggests is that all clergymen should preach 
extempore, should think beforehand on their subject, and then expound 
it to their actual congregation. Taking Mr. Zincke’s history of his own 
attempt to cure the dryness of his sermons, this remedy seems easy. But 
it necessarily entails a vast amount of study and education, which all men 
do not receive, and are not willing to bestow. Young men who never 
spoke at the Union when they were at tho University, and never learnt 
how to put a sentence together excopt on paper—and that badly—are 
not likely to think out a religions subject and olaborate it into an 
oration when they take a family curacy or living. What they would 
achieve in extemporary preaching without any previous thought may be 
more or less inferred from the usual after dinner-speeches of persons of 
their order. And we do not think that cultivated men are tolerant of 
those speeches. 

A Plan for the Formal Amendment of the Law of England. By Thomas 
Erskine Holland. (Butterworths.)—This plan has been submitted at 
the suggestion of Lord Westbury to the Royal Commission which is now 
sitting. Mr. Holland proposes to have the Law digested, consolidated, 
and codified, and to apply the triple process to both Cases and Statutes. 
For this work a permanent Law Council would bs needed, and should 
be composed of logicians as well as lawyers. We may remark that even 
if the Case Law is not digested by authority, there can be no reason for 
not consolidating the Statutes. Lawyers are constantly finding that 
more trouble arises from the fragmentary and contradictory nature of 
Acts of Parliament than from the individuality of judges, and the mass 
of needless laws ly which our public paper is wasted is a constant 
stumbling-block and eye-sore. Mr. Holland took the trouble to analyze 
the Statute Book of 1866, and found that “out of the 122 Statutes 
occupying 1,007 pages, only 55, occupying 356 pages, are general English 
laws.” Yet the other 67 will block up legal libraries till some reform is 
introduced, and if the Commission does not begin its work quickly and 
carry it out thoroughly this reform will bo consigned to the region of 
Utopias. 

Beedeker's Italy. Part IL, Central Italy ; Part ILL, Southern Italy. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—So many English travellers who can read 
German have put their trust in Badeker that a translation of his guide- 
books for the much larger number who cannot read German is decidedly 
politic. More convenient in form and less exhaustive than the red 
books of Albemarle Street, the red books of Coblenz are handier for the 
pocket or the knapsack, and (strange as it may seem to prefer a Ger- 
man work to an English work on that ground) are terser and more to 
the point in their style. Tho old story of the Englishman who, when 
travolling, entered his name in the hotel books as John Murray, and 
found that he was always served well and charged little, might fairly 
apply to Herr Badeker, who is his own traveller. But so far as we ean 
judge, he seems impartial, and he is generally accurate. 
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The Epistles of Our Lord io the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. 
Marcus Dods, M.A. (Edinburgh: Maclaren.)—These are discourses 
on the history of the Seven Churches addressed at the beginning of the 
Revelations, and on the warnings to which each had become chiefly 


liable. That these warnings are not confined to the contemporaries of | 


St. John, but have their meaning in the present day, may readily be 
inferred. But though we are glad to direct attention to the volume, 
there is nothing in it to call for a more extended notice. 

Simple Truth Spoken to Working People. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
(Strahan.)—The title-page and the author’s name are sufficient indica- 
tions of the contents of this volume. There are twelve sermons in it, 
some of them more particularly addressed to an unlearned congrega- 
tion, while others may be read by all with profit, We may mention 
the first sermon, on the “ Wonder of Indifference,” and the last but one, on 
“ Christian Toleration.” Others are not so much sermons as running 
expositions of Scripture. 

Beeton's Football Book. By Frederick Wood. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
We can appreciate Mr. Wood’s raptures about football when it is played 
according to the rules he has laid down, By the Rugby code the 
game becomes a mere scufiie, a race between the fleetest runners, and 
a wrestling match when the opponents meet. Broken logs and collar- 
bones are matters of constant occurrence, and the only kicking is that 
administered to the shins. The football itself comes off best. The 
real game of football is, as its name implies, played with the foot, not with 
both feet in running. We shall be glad if Mr. Wood's little manual 
recalls our football clubs to the right usage. 

A Naturalist’s Ramble to the Orcades. By A. W. Crichton. (Van 
Voorst.)—Mr. Crichton’s chapters appeared originally in the Field, and 
deserved the honours of a reprint. He writes chattily of his experiences 
in chase of birds and seals, the ‘‘ reproachful faces ” of which last seem 
to have dwelt in his memory all the more that he did not succeed in 
stalking them. 

The Geology and Scenery of the North of Scotland. By James Nicol, 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd.)—Two popular lectures which certainly 
ought to be popular. Mr. Nicol writes on geology so as to be under- 
stood, and on scenery so as to be appreciated. 

The Little Scholar's First Step in German Reading. By Mrs. Falck 
Lebahn. (Lockwood and Co.)—This meritorious little book would 
have been dismissed in a line, but for its unconscious comedy. Let 
the two following extracts speak for the rest:—“ A pious old man, who 
in a poor solitary hut lived, had a so great wisdom and sagacity, that 
he to every one good counsel and salutary precepts to give knew.” 
“*That had I not thought,’ said he, ‘that I on account of one single 
hoof-nail the horse lose should.’ Slowly and sadly betook he himself 
on foot again to home, and sharpened from now on his children very 
often the saying into.” Tho English reader of German, who has been 
tempted to indulge in such translations from levity, will be amused at 
finding them written down in sober earnest for the little scholar. 

Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A, 
(Rivingtons.) Arithmetic, Step by Step. By Henry Caubes and Edwin 
Hines. Arithmetical Tubles in Rhyme. By Rev. H. C. Davies. (Dean 
and Son.)—Ever since the Bishop of Natal turned his attention to the 
Pentateuch, arithmeticians have formed the dangerous classes of reli- 
gious society. We must therefore request our readers to dispense with 
any critical examination of the three works which we have placed at the 
head of this notice. Our orthodoxy ought to be above suspicion. It 
might not be proof against attack if we once embarked on the sea of 
figures. Perhaps the third of these books is the least likely to lead 
any one into error, as the author has emulated, or rather surpassed, his 
predecessors to whom we owe the poems of “ Thirty Days hath Septem- 
ber” and “ Multiplication is Vexation.” But even in these the germs of 
scepticism might be detected. ‘“Povero Zannetto!” said Rousseau, 
‘‘Jascia le donne, e studia la matematica.”. But some teachers now 
would leave mathematics and study the old womon. 

The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple. By Rey. Richard Glover, 
M.A, (W. Hunt and Co.)—Mr. Glover is the Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Dover, and this yolume contains a series of sermons he preached cn 
the occasion of Mr. Holman Hunt's picture being exhibited in that town. 
The idea was certainly good, as people who had marvelled at the skill 
of the painter would bo the more ready to hear an exposition of the 
inner meaning of his work. They would for once have something to 
connect Sunday with week-days and religion with life. Perhaps Mr. 
Glover's execution is not equal to the conception, and he does not at- 
tempt to reproduce in words the charm of the picture. But we do not 
expect Fine-Art criticism or wsthetic description in the pulpit. 

Romances of the Old Town of Edinburgh. By Alexander Leighton. 
(Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo.)—These are odd quaint stories, which seem 
to have some foundation of legend, though the superstructure is due to 
Mr. Leighton. But the way in which these old heir-looms are set in 
newfangled pinchbeck detracts from their ancient worth. A few drops 
of old wine are mixed with new milk-and-water, and shaken up in a 
new bottle. Thus, though there is something curious in each of the 
stories, there is a great deal in each that is mere twaddle, and the 
legendary part comes in rather awkwardly, like an old bachelor uncle at 
a children’s fancy dress party. 

The Eastern Liturgy of the Holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Orthodox 
Church, Printed by authority of H.M.S.L. the Bishop of Iona. (Simp- 


kin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is a curiosity of religions litera; 
whether we look at the title-page or the contents. H.M.S.L. the Bish : 
of Iona, alias “ Julius who is Jules,” has given rise to so much contro. 
versy that he can scarcely expect these forms of prayer, which are taken 
altornately from various liturgies, to pass unquestioned. Some of the 
chief points to be noted by those who do not wish to argue, but tp 
observe, are that Evening Prayer precedes Morning Prayer, and that 
the Calendar is inserted in the middle of the service. 

The Elchester College Boys. By Mrs. Henry Wood. With other 
Stories. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—The fault of this Story is that 
it reminds us of The Channings and other novels of the same author 
The good boys are too good, and the bad boys too bad. ‘ 

The Masque at Ludlow, and other Romanesques. By the Author of Mi 
Powell. (Sampson Low).—This is a return to the first loves of Pi 
Author of Mary Powell, for the Masque at Ludlow is the story of the 
writing and first performance of Milton’s Comus, as Mary Powell was 
the story of the first Mrs. Milton. But there is not much jn the 
present book, and mero imitation of an old style is tedious. We hayy 
not Professor Masson’s Life of Milton at hand, and cannot pretend to 
say what foundation there may be for the introduction of Milton him. 
self as an actor. But so far as we remember, Milton wrote Comus while 
living under his father’s roof at Horton; whereas here we have q letter 
from him to his father during the composition, and his father speaks i 
his answer of “next time you come home.” 

The Draytons and the Davenants. A Story of the Civil War. By 
the Author of Chronicles of the Schéuberg-Cotta Family. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)—The Draytons are a family in close alliance with Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell of Ely, and the Davenants are neighbours and friends, taking 
the Royalist side in the great struggle. That is all we mean to say 
about the story of this book, because we want our readers to form their 
own opinion upon it. We must warn them that the author will trang. 
plant them back to the time of the Civil War with such completeness 
and fidelity that they will be afraid of an inroad of Prince Rupert 
horse, particularly if they live in the neighbourhood of Brentford. 

Principles of Reform in the Suffrage. By Shadworth H. Hodgson 
(Longmans.)—We presume Mr. Hodgson has a theory, but we have not 
been able to find it out. He has peppered it over with such long words, 
and put these long words into such long sentences, that we almost 
incline to think it was left out by a natural oversight. Such phrases as 
“the volitional functions of society,” and “a class of wealthy men js 
irresistibly powerful, except by a class equally wealthy,” no doubt 
engrossed Mr. Hodgson’s attention, and so he came to the end of his 
book, without noticing that ho had not yet come to the beginning. 

Lucy West ; or, the Orphans of Highcliff. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. (, 
Warne and Co.)—We need only say that this is a simple and pleasing 
little story. There is nothing very now in it, but the readers for whom 
it is intended are not of an age to have exhausted the class of literatare 
to which it belongs. 

Stodare’s Fly-Notes; or, Conjuring Made Easy. By Colonel Stodare, 
(Routledge.)—How to transfer an object from one hand to the other 
while actually retaining it in the one; to make a shilling pass into the 
centre of a ball of Berlin wool, or walk about a table ; how to changea 
bowl of ink into clear water with gold-fish in it; to cook pancakes ina 
hat over some candles, and disgorge an Atlantic cable of paper shavings, 
such are the teachings of this volume. We can imagine fow presents 
that will be more popular with schoolboys who are home for the holi- 





days, and few that will cause more trouble to their fathers and mothers. 

Scraps. By Uenry Jenkins, Esq. (James Blackwood.)—Simply a 
thick book of extracts, very thick, and not pretending to any order or 
arrangement. Mr. Jenkins has probably kept a common-place book for 
a good many years, and has now given it to the public. If it was to be 
of any use to the public, it ought to have been accompanied by a careful 
index, either alphabetical or classified, and the names of the authors of 
the various pieces ought to have been accurately given. Mr. Jenkins 
culls two poems from Moore without any name at all, and assigns 
Horace Smith's lines on an Egyptian mummy to the New Montlly 
Magazine. 

History of the Christian Church. By James Craigie Robertson, MA. 
Vol. III. A.D. 1122-1303. (Murray.)—It seems unfair to dispose of 
these 630 solid pages of learning in as many letters, but what are we t 
say of such a volume? The absence of striking merit, such as that 
which stamps a book at once for a classic, and which led the friends of 
a former historian to describe him in their letters as The Gibbon, can 
hardly be made a complaint against a writer. Canon Robertson's object, 
no doubt, is to make his work useful. It is evident that he has expended 
great labour on the task. His notes swarm with authorities which seem 
to have been read as well as cited. And he enters thoroughly, if no 
warmly, into a great many questions of the highest historical value, and 
describes, if he does not depict, scenes of enduring interest. Yet the 
whole effect of the book is rather ponderous. It is not to be read through 
lightly or unadvisedly. It ought to be chewed and digested, but this is 
only to be done by patient appetites and good digestions. 
Flower-de-Luce. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (Routledge.)— 
Mr. Longfellow has turned over a new leaf. There is more artisti¢ 
workmanship and less affectation of simplicity in these poems than ia 
some of his earlier ones, and while these will hardly be popular in the 





sense of “The Psalm of Life” and “Excelsior!” they will command 4 
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rMHE NEW NANTYMWYN MINING 
EXTENSION COMPANY, Limited. 

Incorporated under the Company’s Act, 1852, whereby 

the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount 

of his Sharee. 

Capital, £50,000, in 5°,000 Shares of £1 each; 5s deposit 

on application, and 5s per Share on allotment. 

No call will be made for six months, and it is probable 

from the prospects, with the assistance of the ore money, 

that no further capital w.ll be required. 
Directors 

Major R. E. F. Craufurd, late Royal Artillery 27 Oak'ey 
square, Brompton, London. 

Francis William Stone, Esq., lat? H-.E.1.C.S., 15 Royal 
Avenue terrace, Chelsea, and 6 Prospect place, 
Hastings. 

Henry O'Malley, Esq., Barrister, 23 Sidney street, 
Brompton, and Kilboyne House, Mayo, Ireland. 

Christopher Rigbye A’Hmuty, Esq., 137 Cambridge 
street. South Belgravia, London, 

Henry Clinton Cooper, Esq., 78 Gloucester street, South 
Belgravia, London. 

Franc s Joseph Slocombe Lester, Esq , Wellington road, 
Gravesend, Kent, and Goodwood road, New Southsea, 
Hants. (With power to adi.) 

Bankers—The North and South Wales Bank, Welsh 
pool; and Messrs. Jones’ Bank, Llandovery. 

Manager at the Mines—Captain R. Rowse, 
Engineer. 

Secretary—William Henry Harden, E«q. 

Registered Offices—5 Batavia Buildings, Hackins Hey, 
Liverpool. 


Mining 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The object of the Company is to acquire three valuable 
mining properties in Carmarthenshire, that is to say, 
New Nantymwyn, Gilfach, and Glan-Towy. 

New Nantymwyn is a continuation westward of the 
celebrated Nantymwyn Mines. These Mines have been 
worked to immense profit for centuries, and appear to be 
perfectly inexhaustible. Some idea may be formed of 
the great value of these Lodes from the fact that they 
occupy a channel of 180 feet in width, consisting of six 
divisions or lodes, and that a sink on one of them is now 
yielding eighteen tons of rich quality ore, worth upwards 
of £200, per fathom for Lead. 

Secondly, the Gilfach property consists of a Lead 
Mine, worked to some extent, aud furnished with water 
machinery, in which a discovery of Lead Ore has been 
made by an Adit. It is proposed by the Company to 
extend the shaft downwards on this course of ore, as 
well as to explore another discovery of ore in the sett on 
the Lady Eliza No. 2 Lode, where there isa good back 
of ore ground cropping up to and extending a covsider- 
able length along the surface. 

Thirdly, Glan-Towy is an old Lead Mine. Shafts 
which bave yielded Lead Ore in some quantity exist on 
the top of the hil!, and the present Company propose to 
drive an Adit to prove the value of the Lode under the 
old sinks. 

Plans taken from the Ordnance Survey, showing the 
exact position of the Lodes, together with gronud plans 
of the estate sections of the Mines, and reports by skilful 
mining engineers, are appended, and will be forwarded 
on application to the Secretary. Specimens of the ore 
may be seen at the Company's Offices. 

Taking into consideration the position of the Mines, 
the highly favourable prospects, and the return of ore 
being immediately available, the Directors feel con- 
fident that, with the outlay proposed, profits equal to 
the adjoining mines will be participated in by the 
Shareholders. 

Applications for Shares, to be accompanied with the 
deposit of 53 per share, may be made to the Secretary, 
at the offices of the Company, or to the Bankers. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To tne Directors oF THE New NanTYMWYN MINING 
EXTENSION Company, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
ofz » being a deposit of 5s per share on 
shares of the above Company,I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such 
shares, or any less number you may allot to me, and I 
agree to sign the Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany when required, and I authorize you to place my 
name on the Register of Shareholders for the shares 
allotted to me. 





Usual signature .....seesscoceceeess 

Name in full «...... 

Residence ... 

Profession , 

Date.... 20 8000 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICA- 
TION for SHAKES can be received after Saturday, 
March 30, 1867. 








Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, .C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chaucellor. 
‘The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Fund; invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tentbs of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-Worli” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities, Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

KE. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


gee TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotiand ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Offices, §4 Old Broad street, London. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 

Cornhill; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £318,055, and that of the Life to 
£274,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company and 
their value as SURCIAL SECURITIES to third parties 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world, 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


T= GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1821. No, 11 Lombard street, London, E.C 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,900. 
Total Income, upwards of £320,009. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within Fif- 
teen Days at this Office, or with the Company's Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the reduced 
duty of ls 6d per cent. 

For Prospectus and other information, apply to the 
Company's Ageuts, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


KBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribe Capital, £75,900. 

Diagecrors. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, F'sq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 














The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—lor one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

kh. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &ec. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 

Street.—Kstablished 1807. 


] ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their Two-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by traveliers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London. Tue only 
sort authorized to be callei by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certiticate is on eve ry 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., An agreeable and most efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Suld by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Van 
Abbott, Barclay and Son, all Chemists, ltalian Ware- 
housemen, Grocers, and wholesale by the Company. 


DS EFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Lufauts.—-DINNE FORD and CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 


RA PID CURE of SEVERE COLD by 

Dr. LOCOCK'’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—* To 
Mr. Wiunall, Bookseller, 108 High street, Birmingham:— 
I had been troubled with a severe cold, which grew 
worse, and a difficulty of breathing, with tightuess at the 
chest. Your assistant prescribed me Dr. Locock's 
Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my chest 
had entirely left, leaving only a slight cough, which left 
me next day.” Sold by all medicine veadors at 1s 14d, 
28 9d, and 43 6d per box. 


A GOOD STATE of HEALTH may 
i be secured by the simple and cheap process of 
taking PARK’S LIFE PILLS whenever there is any 
symptom Of indispos.t‘on. ‘They promote appetite, aid 
digestion, purify the blood, and keep the bowels regu- 























SPECTACLES. 


PERFECTLY ADAPTED by th 
VISOMETER, ' 
An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINTY 
FOCAL LENGTH of BACH. RYE—thewe wae 
quently differing—forming the only safe methat ra 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid g9 ast “d 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD + 
From Princivat Sik Davip Brewsteg, - 
“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's &pParatus f, 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the slewet 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glassas phe 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted tortane 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. - 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent stree C 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh, % London, W,, 





” ‘ ry’ Beg 
UE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning Sansa. 

tions So injurious to the eyes caused by the usa of : 
and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated = 
SALOM'S Her MAJESTY’S READING LAMP, Px; 4 
from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 3 ss 

SALOM and CO., 157 Regent street, Lon 

and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. don, W, 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Earl street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C, 
59 GreorcE Square, GLAscow. 

2 Gorke Piazzas, Liverpoor, 
scnteniiniliiattienmiaaaiia eeimmsiene eshte al 
LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited), 

PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what. 
ever, Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guar ds’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and Londog 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Fraukland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for Deceinber, 1366, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of « house on Hiaverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains pract'cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu. 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
—_) 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 


Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of renittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS aud PAPERMAKERS’ AGENLS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricas, ail 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 33, 43, anl ds 

per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ani 2 64 par raan. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADK FOUOLSCAP, 83 64 per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK- BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6 per ream 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per revn. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 6d, 63 6d, and 
78 Gd per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP#S, la 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICKH-LISL of Lnkstaals, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographio Albums, Writung Cases, &C., post free. 
Established 1841. 


le INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—T ue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their normal condition all che secretions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. Lt is aspecille 
for debility of all Kinds, aud trom its Containing, a.u0lg 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phospuate of soda, will 
prove highly benencial to the nervous and dyspeptic 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quaatities in one for 223. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumyartea aud Cvu., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, euchurch street, 
K.C., Loudon. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
With the weather so culd and the winds So keen, 
what is to be done to keep the human body healthy, to 
protect the weak, to reuvvate the diseased? The reply 
13, Supplaut the supp.essed action of the skin througa 
an alierative like tuess Pills, by a freer actiOu 04 We 
liver, bowels, aud kidueys; this will preserve the delicate 
interual structures from congesu0n, irritation, aud in- 
flammation, and carry off those noxivus matiers ord 
narily trausmitted through the mtegument. A couré 
so natural must Commend itsell, dud must elicit tue Ua- 
qualitied approbation of all wuo think and uuderstaud 
how Nature invariably aids a defective orgau by && 
complishing its uuperformed functions by meaus of 





ar.—May be had of any Chemist, 





iucreased activity elsewhere, 
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GRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


I 
PHOT SPECIA L APPOINTMENT. 


————— 


TSDERI, Phot 


ographic Artist to ILL. 


pared Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Im- 
majesty ine. Majesty the Emperor of All the 


jal Family ; 
Russias; also to 


HI. Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
to His Majesty the King of Italy; 


the Royal Family 5 King of Holland; to His Majesty 


A jesty the 
to His Me) Portugal ; 


mes rapher of t 
Music; Photog a &e. 


hibition of 18 
ir Disdérl 's Studio 


of the weather. 


ISDERIL — He 
D MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, P 


ise, aud Prine 
er tbelt Portrai 

ission © 
Her Majesty and th 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photog 
at 70, eer 73 

is, 8 Bou 
eepoellers of Europe. 
coloured 
Js 


to the Imperial Academy of 
he Palace of the Universal 
The excellent situation of 
enables him to operate regardless 





Most Gracious 


their Roya) Highnesses 
rince Leopold, Princess 
ncess Beatrice have condescended to 
ts toMr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
f Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
eir Royal Highnesses are on sale at 
raphio Establishments in London, 
72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
levard des Italiens ; and at all the principal 


Carie de Visite, Is; 


, 2s, Drawing-room Portraits, 2s Gd ; coloured, 





———— 


ISDERL—Their Royal Highnesses the 
P 


RINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 


honoured Wi 
bave authorize: 
by him of thei 
Prince Victor 
Visite, plain or ename 
trait, 28 6 


ith a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERT, and 
d him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
r Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
1, Is; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por- 
d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H., mounted on 


fve-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, price 1 


guinea. 





ISDERI—ON 


SALE.—Splendid 


ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 
=size, balf-sheet columbie, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—iuclude thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardborrd, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Price: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; cvloured, 40 guineas. 


Apply to Mr. Diedéri, 70 


, 71, aud 72 Brook street, 


Hanover squ re; and at l’arie, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


be CER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton. Offices, 167 Piccadilly (opposite Bond 
Street). 

Form of Legacy.—To thos» benevolent persons who 
desire to become benef:ctors by will the following form 
of legacy is recommended :— 

“TI give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time 
being of the Cancer Hospital, London, situated at No. 
167 Piccadilly, and also in the, Fulham Road, Brompton, 
Middlesex, the sum of £ , to be paid out of my 
personal estate, not charged on land, to be applied 
towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said 
Tustitution.” By orier, 

W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 

N.B.—The Hospital is freehold. 


ors COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Haricy street, W. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Forthe GENERAL EDUCATION of LADIES, and for 

Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Parnoss. {11I.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
VisiTor.—The LORD BIS{LOP of LONDON. 
Painctrat.—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMIN- 
STER. 

Lavy REsipent.—Mies PARRY. 

The College will REOPEN for the EASTER TERM 
on MONDAY, April 8. Individual instruction is given 
in Vocal and [nsirumental Music to Pupils attending at 
least one class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modera Languages 
will be formed Ou the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. 
Arrangements are made for receiving boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, scholar- 
ships, classes, &c., may be bad on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Ques COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 





Lapy SupreRINTENDENT.—Miss HAY, 
Assistant.—Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the School will REOPEN on 
MONDAY, April 8. Pupils are received from the age 
of five upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss Milward, at the College Oftice. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





ISDERJ.—ON 


SALE, —TWENTY- 


FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEW: of the IN- 
TERIORS ard EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
OSBORNE. The collection complete, plain, 1 guinea ; 


coloured, 2 guineas. 


Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8yo, including the por- 
traits of her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
Covsort. Price, plain, 15s ; coloured, 30s, 

Panoramic Views at 58; group of the Orleans Family, 


10s ¢d. 





ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a new 

process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
ep ndid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, th»t it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil paintings the great advantages of the truthfulness 


and accuracy of photography. 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, 


Saloons and studios, 


Hanover square; and for 


Equestiien Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester 


road, Old Brompton road; 
Itsliens ; Madrid, and Toulon. 


Paris, 8 Boulevard des 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


hvisseurs 
“THE ONLY 


GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 
_ Thepublicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN3'" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 


Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE 


aud BLACKWELL ; 


Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lonlon, &c., &e., and by 


Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD 


STARC I. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


This unrivalled Starch is 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


Scientific men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





LEAR 


COMPLEXIONS 


for all whouse the “ Unite 1 Service " Soap Tablet, 
Which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J 
8 


*.* Use no other. 


-C.andJ. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
— Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


See name on each tablet, 


lira YEAR. 
T= UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 

(Near the Peckham-Rye Station, South-London Line.) 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., and Twelve 
Masters. 

Pupils are received from the commencement of their 
Ninth year; they enter the Upper School on attaining 
their Fourteenth, or on proving themselves able to du 
the work of the Higher Classes. The terms are inclu- 
sive of Books, Stationery, &c. 

Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in Eng- 
lish, made to writea hand fit for business, and t rained to 
be quick at accounts. French and German are taught 
by native masters, aud spoken by the Principal. Special 
teachers attend for Surveying, for Mechanical and Archi- 
tectural Drawing. Holidays are short, and the divisions 
of the school year equal. The premises are large, and 
the general accommodation superior. 

Examination papers, and Reports of Examiners on 
every Pupil, way be had on application, 

N.B.—Civil Engineers and Architects are respectfully 
invited to inspect the advantages afforded for practical 
work in these Schools. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 aud 49 Bedford square, London. 

EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 4. 
Two Arnott Scholarships, giving Free Admission for 
Two Yeats to Five Classes, will be awarded by com peti- 
tion at the beginning of next October. Prospectuses, 
with particulars respecting Scholarships, Buardiug, &c., 
may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


TMUE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 

—HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly eularged their Premises, for the 
Purpose of making a more Complete arraugemeut of 
their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a differeut Suite of Bed-Room Furui- 
ture; these are irrespective of their geveral Stock, dis- 
flayed in Six Galleries, and Two larga grouud-door 

Varerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Siwek of Bed-Rvo.n Furniture in the King- 
dom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedateads, Beddiug, and Bel-R.om Furnitare, sent 
free by post ou application ty HEAL and SON, Lod, 197, 
198 Tottenham Court road, Loudon, W. 





DUBLIN EXHUIBILION, 1805. 
K! NAHAN’S LL WHUISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th: 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8.4 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 6 Great Winduill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rel seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 








Dozen. Fit for a geutleman’s table. Bociles 

and Cases included. Terias Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 

payable in Piccadilly, Samples seut free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 

( Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 

Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


fag -emaing PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 














13 Great MaRtporovea Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New America. 


Ry W. Herpwortu Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo, with Dlus- 
trations. 30s. 

“A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written 
thoughtfally and well. Ie gives us an excellent account 
of the Mormons, and striking descriptions of the scenes 
he saw and the conversations he held with mauy of the 
Saints.”—TZimes. 

** There are few books of this season likely to excite so 
much general curiosity as Mr. Dixon's very entertaining 
and instructive work on New America. The book is 
really interesting fro: the first page to the last, and con- 
tains a large amount of valuable and curious iuforma- 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having 
the unusual merit of being at once amusing and ivstruc- 
tive, true as well as uew."—Macmillans Magazine, 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 


through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
1 vol., with Illustrations. 15+. 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS, By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. ( Next week. 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Late 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzte Secina Even. 
1 vol., with Iilustrations, lds 6d. 


Life in a French Chateau. 


By Hvupert E. H. Jeantincuam, Esq. Second 
Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


A Book about Lawyers. By J. 


C. Jgarrresonx, Barrister-at-Law, New, revised, 
aud cheap Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 


From his Private Correspondencs and Family 
Papers. By Extza Meteyarp. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 42.. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetag 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Eli- 
tion. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Matitpa BetHam Evwarps. 8yvo0, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “ Joan Halifax,"’ &0. 2 vo 
“ All the stories by the author of John Halifax have 
an excellent moral—something taugible, real, and sitis- 
factory.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The author of ‘John Halifax’ cannot help writin 
gracefu'ly; all her sentiments are pure, refined, an 
womanly. —Atheneum. 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


Turse. 2 vols. 
“ A very charming story, very interesting throughout ’ 
and very original in style ani treatment.” —Sun. 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” de, 3¥ 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh has power and feeling, and writes 
our language wel!."—Alhenvun. 
* A clever, interesting, and readable novel. "—Globe. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 
A'so, just ready, in 3 vols. 


Raymond's Heroine. 


P ERRY avd CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLESDS and ~ eee 
8. L 
PATENT ROSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONLTE 0 








6 Do. 
BUSTONITE 1 0 Do 
PATENT BoSTONITE 0 6 SLATE, 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BoOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BUSTUNITE2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOStONLtK 0 6 BOUK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Da 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Liog square, and 
3 Cueapside, London. 


6 ee * GLOVE-FITTING’ 

CORSEIS. An eutirely new principle. with new 
Spring Vasteuing. Manufacturers o! the “ Prize Medal 
Crinelines.” Trade Mark, a“ Crown. 











Illustrated PRICE V LISTS of Overlaud Trunks , 
Ladies’ lravelling Boxes, Portuauteaus, Leatuer Bags 
Cabiu Faruiture, &¢., will be forwarded ou application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Out ucers, as.t door te 
Somerset House, Strand, Loadoa. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
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Just ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 
With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 


“ 4 simple, honest story, finely conceived, and well worked out in all its parts, containing some excellent bits of 
chaste and trenchant writing; rich in its compact descriptions of people and places, and of every-day customs. 
"Thought lies between the lines, and most of all, the book is to be praised for the wholesome fashiou in which, 
without moralizations or any sort of inartistic effort, good things everywhere make themselves to be felt as good, 
and bad things as bad." —Zzaminer. : 

“+The Village on the Cliff’ will fully sustain the reputation won by ‘The Story of Elizabeth.’ Itis marked by 
the same subtle analysis of character, the same clear insigkt into thoughts, feelings, aud motives, the same power 
of depicting the mental growth and development of the personages. ‘The story is simple, and reflects in its tender 
pathos and unobtrusive sentiment the reality of life. There is no meretricious straining after effect. The ima- 
gination is soothed by the charms of a style that suggests more than it says........The delicacy of touch and the 
artistic skill that are able to produce, without apparent effort, the exact mental impression that is desired, are 
very characteristic of the authoress.”"—ZJmperial Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by George H. Thomas. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Nearly ready, with Portrait, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES OF 
LORD PLUNKET. 


With an Introductory Preface by Lord BROUGHAM. 
Edited by the Hon. DAVID PLUNKET. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


— ~——— ~ a 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


“ A story which never for a moment flags in interest."—Athenwum. 
“A story upon which no ordinary power has been brought to bear with the most satisfactory success.”— 
3el’s Weekly Messenger. 
Also, 


WOODBURN GRANGE. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In 8 vols., at every Library. 


‘* William Howitt has of late turned his attention to novelistic fiction, and succeeded marvellously, these three 
volumes leaving no doubt that his reputation in this will equal the reputation he has obtained in other depart- 
ments of literature."—Morning Advertiser. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 











Just published. 


A 
MAP OF THE TEA-PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
NORTH-EASTERN BENGAL, ASSAM, CACHAR, 


SHOWING the POSITIONS of the PRINCIPAL TEA GARDENS, with NAMES of PRO- 
PRIETORS, JUTE-PRODUCING DISTRICTS, and COAL-FIELDS, from Existing Surveys 
and Personal Observations. 


By Major BRIGGS, Superintending Engineer, Assam. 
Size of Map, 3 feet 8 inches, by 2 feet 3 inches. Scale, 12 miles to an inch. 


Price, Coloured, on Cloth and Rollers (varnished), or folded in Case ...£1 11s 6d. 
Price, on Sheets, Coloured........0..sscrccccccccssccccccccccses Is Od. 


Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON. London: E. STANFORD. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM 


T H E DA Y. 
Prico ONE PENNY. 
49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
“ Chi Legge Regge.” 


Office : 





crc 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 





The Author of “Archie Love 
Will be commenced in the 
April Number of Temple Bur 


rs, 
On the 27th inst., price One Shillin 
Number of © the Arag, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


s . y CONTENTS. 
teven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the A “ i 
Lovell.” . seine Archie 
Chap. I.—A Story without a Moral. 
» IL—Fresh Violets. 
» IlL—The Life of the Wilderzegz, 
»  1V.~—Too Late! 
In Time of Trouble. By Emund Yates, 
Marrying &@ Ghost. 
What's o'Clock ? 
My Call Party. 
How the Lion Stocks his Larder. 
A Miner’s Love Storv. 
Winter Weather in England and Canada. 
Fletcher. 
The Mysterious Piper. (Conclusion.) 
Out Marketing in Guernsey. 
The Lame Landlord's Story. 
Fires and Fire Brigades. 


RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 











By Colona} 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Sea Gull (Gaviota). From the 


Spanish of Caballero. By the Hon. Avausm 


Bergevw. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Dumbleton Common. By the 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Hon. ELEANOR EDEN. 
“A charmingly pleasant book, fall of genial kind 
heartedness. and a thoroughly wel’-bred tone through. 
out. We will not detail the story, but recommend all tg 
get it for themselves." ~—Atheneum. 


Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the 


Author of “East Lynne,” “Tue Channiags,” and 
“ Mrs. Halliburtou’s Troubles.” Iu 3 vols. post $yo. 
“ One of Mrs. Henry Wood's best novels."—Stzr, 


“ ” 
Cometh Up as a Flower.” A 
Novel. In 2 vols. post 8yo. 

“There is in this story much genuine feeling, anda 
strange, fresh, exuberant power, very uncommon in the 
ordinary run of novels. Inthe style and many of the 
characters, in the conception of the heroine and her 
surroundings, we find much that is original, vivid, aad 
full of promise. The book may be fairly described os 
remarkable, and we lay it down with the impression that 
its author has high and peculiar gifts.”"—Sv¢ar. 


Old Trinity: a Story of Real Life, 


By T. Mason Jones, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


. 
Noddebo Parsonage. From the 
Danish of Henrik Schatling. By the Translator of 
“The Guardian.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“A bright, fresh, and thoroughly interesting story. 
Henrik Scharling is the Goldsmith of his country, and 
the Vicar of Wakefield is, in Denmark, pastor of NdJdebo, 
and the father of the delightful girls Enny and Andrea 
Margrethé."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Armstrong Magney. A Story of 
arte. Life. By Heracuircs Grey. In 1 wl. 


RicnarD Bentey, New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW 
OXFORD S!tREET. 














Imperial 32mo, cloth, 2s, gilt edges; 2s 64, illustratel 
with Thirteen Eugravings. 

OPE’S (ALEXANDER) POETICAL 

WORKS, with LIFE of the AUTHOR, aud 


NOTES, by the Rev. J. Lupton, A.M. 


London: WinuiaM Traa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
casting sit 2 





DAILY EXCHANGE of BOOKS WITHIN a CIRCUIT of 3 MILES, ensuring a more speedy 
supply of New Books than any other Establishment. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles the Return Box paid. 


Very Rev. Dean STANI EY, R. W. 
ham), Revs. S. MARTIN, E. WHITE, Dr. HAMILTON, 


Price 6d. 


——— PREACHED to WORKING 


PEOPLKE, chiefly on Sunday, February 24, by the 
)ALE (of Birming- 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. H. ALLON. A. MACKENNAL, and MARK WILKS. 
Revised by the Authors. 


Chief Office—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—52 Cheapside, E.C. 


Manchester Branch—25 Corporation Street. 


Arraur M1 ct, 13 Bouverie street, Fleet street, EC. 
PSWICH and COLCHEST 


Published every Frilay. ¢ viatio 


ER TIMES, 
n, 7,500. Price 





Depots in all the Principal Cities and Towns. ld, 


32 Brook stree!, [pawich 


A New Serial Story, by 
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Dr. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The 21st Edition, in crown 8vv, price 10s 6d cloth. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classi- 


fied and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 


March 23, 1867.] THE 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
a 








THEORY of BUSINESS. By Jonny 
LAINa. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

















Semana ————————— = : Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 
” Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, and other Additions, in crown 8vo, “ A most useful manual of reference to aid the memory and render its resources of 
Vell, price 6s, cloth. —y - ae ot o>. A — ata Page of this Thesaurus may often save 
J : much time and mental effort; an entire train of thought with its ramifications bein 
iin; HE ELECTION of REPRESENT. ATIVES, on meneny exhibited in orderly survey ; thereby not only facilitaring the labour of composition, 
3 and Municipal; a Treatise. By Tnomas gp 3q., Darrister-at-Law. but adding greatly to its force and accuracy."—John Bull. 
——— London: Loxewans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. London: Lonomaxs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Bar. NEW WORK by Mr. J. A. FROUDE. Just published, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
w ine Gow 46 WE So genes, & 8 om. ont One. TUDIUM GENERALE, a Chapter of Contemporary History ; 
PRIL HORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By JAMEs | the University of London ; the Queen's University ; the Catholic University ; 
§ AyrHoxy Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. the College of Maynooth. By Tnouas AnpRrews, M.D., F.R.3. 
ZINE, London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster zow. London: Lonemans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Archi On Thursday next, the 28th inst., will be published. YOUATT on the HORSE. EDITED by WATSON. 
Revised Edition, in 1 vol, 8vo, price 12s 61, cloth. 


NJURIES of the EYE, ORBIT, and EYELIDS: their Imme- 
diate and Remote Effects. By Grorce Lawson, F.R.C.S., Eng., Assistant- 
' Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, and to the Middlesex 
Hospital; late Assistant-Surgeon, Rifle Brigade. 
London: Lonemans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 


T= HORSE. By Witxram Yovatr. Revised and enlarged 
by WatieeR Watson, M.R.V.C.S. With numerous Woo 'cu’ Ilustrations. 
YOUATT on the DOG. 8vo, Woodcuts, 6s, may also be had. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 


Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 


Professor MULLER'S LECTURES on LANGUAGE. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth, or separately, First Series, Fifth Edition 
12s, Second Series, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. , 





























C alone! . . ‘ . : 
mead ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE delivered at | original Hebrew only. By the late Joux BeLtamy. 
L the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max MULLER, M.A , Taylorian In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah 
Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature in the University of | in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Oxford. Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the 
London: Lonemans, GReeN, and Co., Paternoster row. Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 
: _ é é . = , Also an ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
— NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ AMY HERBERT.” concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the Rody of 
LS Just published, in post S¥o, price 98 Gd, cloth. ron] showing who Michael the Archangel was, aud what Devil he coutended 
7 JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. F By Evizapetu M. London: Stupxtx, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
th Sewect, Author of “ Amy est bert,” de. Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool 
8 London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. enclosing the amount in stamps. 
3USTa -= 
Second Edition, cloth, 73 6d. . | L AURIE’S “STANDARD COPY- T= PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
the TH PSYCHONOMY of the HAND ; BOOKs.” WittiaM Hanna, D.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. Containing a systematic course of Exercises for the Last Day of Our Lord's Passion, = The Forty Days 
; By R. Beams, F.RS. With thirty-one tracings from | rapid acquirement of a Clear and Bold Handwriting in | *fter Our Lord's Resurrection,” and “The Earlier 
kind. living and other bands. TWELVE BOOKS; with a Supplementary Series of | Years of Our Lord.” In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
ate London : F. Prrsan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. Seen pp, 28. per dozen, 25 per cent. discount to By the same Author. 
Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d ConTenTs.—Elementary Series. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PAS- 
paige sai SIR *,* Each page has two head lines; one dark and per- | SION. Forty-sixth Thousand. 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 
the IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and | manent, the other faint, to be marked over by the pupil. | Cloth, 5s. 
aan Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpoy. Third Edition. . Sementey — and Small kattese~—Tent, The FORTY DAYS after OUR LORD'S 
: és ‘ ae . Sma ers (coutinued)—Text. ee Te : . : 
$9. London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 3. Small Letters combined in Easy Words and Figures aye + ~ tae Third Edition. 1 vol. extra feap. 
. r cs —Text and Small Text. . Apap 
~ my — vee gilt, = oi 3s 6d. 4. Long Lattere and their Combinations—Small Text. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
JE: a Selection from t ast P. ° 5. Capitals and Christian Names, &c.—Text and | LIFE on EARTH. 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 53. 
A LJ By Tomas SHorrer, Editor of 7A Book a = 5 a cenemenin and h dow Edinburgh, orp Book- 
ae sarnsernalnan ; 7. Miscail Sent Ilints on Writing, &e., | **ller®- 
the We have lent the volume to a lady, an I she declares | &¢.—Round. = 
the os she — woe many ‘nice things’ in oue book 8. Fractions, Weights, and Measures—Round. seer caoger gy Toe Bane 
hes = ror adh em ican om 9. Geographical—The British Empire; 10. Geo- j STA TISTICAL \ INDICATION of 
and PI tod P «fe rp ae Ji jon to an Fa old, | graphical— The Couniries, Capitals, Rivers, &c., of the the CITY of LONDON; or, Fallacies Exploded 
i 98 low of none equa o it.’ —St. James's Chronicle. World; 11. Leading Historica! Events, &c., with Dates; ) and Figures Explained. By Bensamin Scort, F.R.A.S. 
that Keaton: 9. Perman, 99 Petsrnester vou, &.0. he a ee oe A treatise on the position and relative importance of 
’ ¥ the City of London to the other districts of the Metro- 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

“*A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Lonoou - F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster rew, E.C. 








Supplementary Series. 

13. Miscellaneous Letters (in script, for copying). 

14. Business Letters and Bills (in script, for copying). 

15. Letters Complimeutary and Poetry (in script, for 
copying). 

16. For Transcribing Voluntary Exercises (Prose and 
Verse). 

17. For Original Letters, Stories from Memory, &c. 


polis, in regard to its Population, ‘Traffic, Houses, 
Rateable Value, Commerce, Trade, and Shipping, 
Crime and Police, with particular reference to the ques- 
tion of the Local Government of Londou and Metro- 
politan Municipalities. 
London: Lon omans, Green, Reaper, and Dyer. 
Price, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 





r of a ee —— 
0.M.—The TRIUNE; or, the NEW | 18. Sketch-Book for Outline Maps. 

ary. . RELIGION. Price 2s, Semple = any - book with catalogue of school On Friday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 88. 

and Trusner and Co., London. materials free on application. r > . Ml Z 7 

bo, rowed J, Marsuatn ani F, Lavrte, 2 Whitefriars street, aE CORREIA Panag ag ln 

” = Leicuton, A.R.A., and M. ELLEN Epwarps. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Deplay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
nevest,and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices pr: portionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 





|= POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE. 





[ue PENNY GUIDE to PARIS. 





HE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, on a& new plan, intel- 














CoNTENTS, 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XLIUL.—Lady Ongar’s Revenge. 
XLIV.—Showing what happened off Heli 


goland. 
” XLV.—Is she Mad ? 
The Koningsmarks and Marshal Saxe. 


The Saints of the Stage. 
Don Quixote’s Country. 


” 





4 ne fom. a ea to £20 0s enc’. ligible to all. Specimen table on application.—Otlice, » Qa - > 
Lampe (Motera'our rout @a Oto £7 Seench, | se mue > el alae 
(} . from.. NM 7 7s each. _ au Illustration. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) HE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, in order to | Martial Law and Military Law 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gallon. ~ secure minute accuracy aud tivished workmanship, | The Golfer at Home. 
Wwiuam Ss. BURTON, GENERAL — —a } susseasive portions. ‘The first two | Life iu a Military Prison, 8 
mitt to LUENISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- — - Surrn, Exprn, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
-R.H. the Prince of Wales,send3a CATA- HE POPULAR SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY am m= , 
r LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards GUIDE, with a Railway Map, and a Popular Guide T HE BRITISH Q UARTERLY 
. en ions of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- | to Paris (with a Map of Paris avd Plan of the Exbibi- REVIEW, No. XC., for APRIL, price +, wiil 
- » a La By ~) Fon Mg oll og ~~ tion), w.ll commeuce April 1, price 1d, monthly. contain :— 
| . { 8, Dis vers, -wate shes, —_—_——___---- — —Ferdi sath 
, Stores, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-piecss, Kitchen | [HE POPULAR LONDON, CHATHAM, and Senn an we Baur. 
' Kou Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and DOVER RALLWAY GULVE, with a Railway Ma A race Reform 
4 7 8, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, | aud a Pvpular Guide to Paris (with Map of Paris au 4—Chur ieee 
j urnery, Iron aud brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room | Pian of the Exhibition), will commence April 1, price 5—Mrs. Gaskell oe 





hr et Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
+31, 14,2, 3,and4 Newman street ; 4,5, aad 6 Perry 3 

; @od 1 Newman yard, London. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.’ 
HE PANIC of °66 and its consequent 
‘Bast ie of the Colonial Markets enables the 
ST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to olfer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. se 
ns Pounds of Good Tea for Gs Gd can't be dear, 
really ggmpany’s KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
9 Great 8:. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate stree: 


January 1, 1847 


ld, monthly. 
= POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, 


on a New Pian, intelligible to all—Oflice for 
advertisements and publication, 24 Bride laue, Fleet 
street, b.C. 


PRADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near KEADING.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Oue Exhibition of £50 
and one of £25 will be opeu in April next to Candidates 
for admission to this Scuvol.—For information apply to 
the Warden, Key. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradiield, near 
Reading; or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE- 
SON, Esq., vt bis Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 
lewp ¢ dcrech 














6—Nichol’s Puritan Divines. 
7—The Post Office and tlectric Telegraph. 
8—Stoughton's Ecclesiastical History. 
9—Working Meu and Religious Lustitutious. 
10—Contemporary Literature. 
London: Jackson, WALFORD, 
Pateruoster row. 





and 27 Ho p:r, 








be VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, @ greal improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only ot T. H. ELLMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 25 Derners street, 
Oxford street, W., acd 34 and 35 Charles street, W 
—An illustrated price list sent post free. 
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NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. 


Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Demy 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d.° 
[On Monday. 
MacmItran and Co., London. 


By R. Cuenevix 


r * . : i 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Editi 

ee JESSE'S to? of J. HENEAGE 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 5 


GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the Ki 
MSS. In 3 vols. Svo, £2 23. 6 King; 


f KING 


and other Unpubdlisheg 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR 


GOSPELS. By the Rev. L. F. Wesrcorr, B.D. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By the same Author. 


A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Macmrtian and Co., London. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 


By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. Lond. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published, in demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ESSAYS on REFORM. By Various Writers. 


“This volume ought to be, and doubtless soon will be, in the hands of a!l who are 
interested in the subject of Reform, whether as friends or opponents. It is fitted 
powerfully to influence opinion on the special requirements of the present crisis, and 
on those deeper problems of Goverument of which the questions of the hour are 
merely the application.”—Daily News. 

To be followed immediately by 


QUESTIONS for a REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


By Various WRITERS. 
MacmiLian and Co., London. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry 
Fawcett, M.P, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 123. 
Macmittan and Co., London. 


Tho CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 
WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


_ by Wittram Geonce Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge; and WiLL1AM ALpIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, £4 14s 6d. 

" The edition of all others without which no Shakespeare Library cau possibly be 
regarded as complete.”"—WNotes and Queries. 
MacMILian and Co., London, 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. A Review, 


with Criticisms, By Davip Masson, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 7s ¢d. (Next week. 


Macmi.ian and Co., London. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Sir SAMUEL WHITE 
BAKER'S GREAT NILE BOOK. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the 
NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samvuen Wuite 
a M.A., F.R.G.S., with Maps, Lllustrations, and Portraits, 2 vols. crown 

vo, 16s. 

“It would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest 
of this work.” —TZimes, 

“The annals of British daring contain no record of greater or more heroic endur- 
ance than we find in these volumer, aud as is usual, the strong will, the cool persis- 
tency, and the oblivion of self in view of a supreme purpcse triumphed over all 
obstacles."—Daily News. 

“‘Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of incident, and free from that 
wearisome reiteration of useless facts which is the drawback to almost all books of 
African travel.”"—Spectator. 

* A model of what a book of travels should be."—Saturday Review. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that, as a book of travel, his volumes are not 
exceeded in interest by any work published either in modern or in former times."— 
Dublin Evening Mail, 

‘A narrative of personal courage, endurance, and perseverance, which fills the 
mind, not only with wonder, but with pride.”—<Scotsman. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 

















On 16th April, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s Gd. 


OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Abridged from ‘The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” by the 
Author, 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
Editor of “The Imperial Dictionary.” 

This Dictionary will comprise all purely English words in common 
use, Bible words not now used, and Shakespearian words ; a concise and 
satisfactory Etymology, significations more ample and numerous than 
usual in School Dictionaries, with the primary or root meaning given 
first; also, Lists of Prefixes and Affixes, &c. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 
i ie QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 


for insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the Sth of April, 





“Mr. Jesse’s book is one to be eagerly read and enjoy 
: pt sats ‘ joyed, to a dege M 
enced in the perusal of Eaglish memoirs.”—Morning Post.’ degcee rarely experi. 
“ Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amusement and interest.” —Spectatop 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, Tolg in 


detail for the first time, chiefly by the aid of original Lett i 

J “a 4 r . 
Documents, and Contemporary Memoirs receutly made cubes can And other 
a Sketch of the Life of the Countess dela Motte, pretended aonfida Comprising 
Antoiuette, and particulars of the Careers of the other Actors in nt of Maria 


a. ~acigansnceyetins - : this remark 
Drama. By HENRY VizeTeELLy. Illustrated with an exact imarkeble 
Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the Countess de ly Metin eam ve of the 
In 2 vols. . (Ready this dag 


This day are published, the Third and Fourth Volumes of PROFESSOR YONGB' 


HISTORY of FRANCE under the BOURBONS 


1589-1830. Vols. III. and IV. contain the Reigns of Louis XV 7. 
I. and II. contain the Reigus of Henry [V., Louis XI(L. oad xiv XVI. Vols 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a Journeyman Encinees. 1 vol. 7s 6d. [ Ready this day 
“ We must leave this very interesting volume, which we advise those who wis! f 
obtain accurate information about the workirg classes to read carefull ty nag 
selves. They will learo more from it in two or three hours than from pt pod 
sonal observation, or from the most earnest attention to the speeches and ardiel per. 
interested advocates,"—Sunday Gazette. les of 


“Well worthy of perusal by meubers of Parliament before the Reform deb; 
We heartily congraculate the workiug men on having so able and “ ates... 
advocate."—John Bull. ’ Comunon-sense an 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yare 


Author of ‘* The Forlorn Hope,” ‘* Kissing the Rod,” &c. Repri 
Year Round. In 8 vols. ° ements. 


SOWING the WIND: a Novel. 


Linton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. 


By Mrs. E. Lyxy 


(Ready this day, 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a Novel. By 


Percy FirzGeRa.p, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. 
( Ready this day, 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, with 2 Illustrations. 


LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. By Mrs, E, 


Lrywn Linton, Author of ‘Sowing the Wind.” 6s. 


ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6s. PHEMIE KELLER. 6s. 
KISSING the ROD. 6s. The RICH HUSBAND. 6s. 
St. MARTIN'S EVE. 6s. SANS MERCI. 6s. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s. MISS FORRESTER. 6s. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLE!. 6s. DENIS DONNE. 63. 
GEORGE GEITH. 6s. MAURICE DERING. 6s. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
CITY and SUBURB. 6a. BORDER and BASVILLE. 6s. 
The WORLD in the CHURCIL ¢s. SWORD and GOWN. 4s 64, 
TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 63, 


TinsLeY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


ADA MOORE’S STORY: a Novel. 








Will be published on March 39, price Sixpence. 


THE CHRONICLE. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW. 

ConTAInine:—1. A Critical Summary of Events—2. Political and Literary Articles 
—3. Notices of English and Foreign Books. 

Office: 24 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The UTTERMOST FARTHING.” 
Now ready, the Third Edition of 


VICTORY DEANE: 
A NOVEL. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH, Author of “The Uttermost Farthing.” 
London: Saunpers, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








“AUTHORS versus PUBLISHERS.” 


Fifth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 1s, post free. 


The SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
OR, COUNSELS FOR A YOUNG AUTHOR. 


It contains advice about Binding, Composition, Printing, and Advertising; als 
S$; ecimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. It is a complece Literary Guide for a Novica 
and full of extract and trustworthy information. 

‘* We wish we had seen such a book filteen years ago, that’s all. It is full of neoe 
sary information, and, if thoroughly digested, it will save some head-aches, hear 
aches, and perhaps—despicabl+ as the cousideration must be to the child of genid’, 
quatiing nectar above the clouds—a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image at» 

superscription of Victoria the First.”—C iristian Weekly News. 
London: AtrreD W. BeNsett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


ESIGN for the PROPOSED LAW COURTS 

—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—A Fie 
View with Pian of Mr. Lockwood's Design for Palace of Justice—View and Plan 
Proposed Schools for Paddington—The Age of Limited Liability—Errors In Fr 
Libraries—Public Health in Lreland—H_ alch of Liverpool—Johu Tnorpe—with va 
ous other articles, and all the cognate news.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and! 
Newsmen. 











JouN Mupray, Albemarle street. 


————— 





<< 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camprerr, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand, 


and Published by Lim at the “ Srscrarog” Office, No. 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, afuresaid, Saturday, March 23, 1307. 
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